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“Fae Rural World is the only journal in 
the United States having a special depart- 
ment devoted to syrup and sugar making 
meas 
——— 
More of the Cane Mill Controversy. 
Cot. COLMAN: Messrs. Squires & Bro. 
in their second point of reply, violate 
the common rules of evidence by giving 
their own testimony to prove the truth 
oftheir own disputed assertion, and 
then to cap the climax, they in cross-ex- 
amining themselves ex-parte, they vio- 
jate another rule of evidence by lugging 
in matter not given in the direct exami- 
nation, such as referring to our business 
interview, With an evident purpose of 
predjudicing the jury (your readers). 
It is quite excusable in Messrs. G. L. 8. 
& Co, that they should make such an 
erroneous statement about my claim of 
paternity to the Victor cane mill pat- 
ent. Their ignorance makes them ex- 
cusable. They are too young in the 
cane mill business to know the true his- 
tory of the first cane mill. My inven- 
tion was some years prior to the “Vic- 
tor,” which latter was invented by one 
of my suecessors, Wm. II. Clark. They 
say the Victor mill was manufactured 
under the Hedges patent. This, with 
the other statement, proves they are 
either ignorant of a separate patent on 
the Victor, or that this Buffalo concern 
is simply driving at Hedges, regardless 
of all fairness. It has not been my pur- 
pose to give the names of competing 
parties or their mills,in my writings. 
but when such pressure and challeng 
ing is given as contained in the replies 











of Messrs. G. L. 8S. & Co. it becomes nec- 
essary to define, therefore I place be- 


fore the readers of the RuRAL WoRLD, 
some of the testimony of those who 
have tried both Niles mills and the 
gentlemen’s mills. If their old mills 
failed after they claimed they were the 
best in the market, and they still keep 
them in their list, what guarantee is 
there that these new fangled mills will 
not do the same? Have they also been 
severely proved in foreign countries on 
tropical cane? The writers or Messrs. 
Squiers & Bro., ask ifamill can be 
broke if no cane is applied. I will an- 
swer yes, and say that cotton batting 
will do it just as effectively as cane pro- 
vided enough is fed, and you have the 
power to propel it. There is nota 
washerwoman in the country who does 
not know that it takes more power to 
wring ine clothes equally dry than it 
does coarse hard fibre. The principal 
points of reference made in their reply 
is nere twaddle and calls for no notice 
from me, but in answer, as they are not 
acquainted with Mr. King, I will call 
their attention to the subjoined com- 
munications and reports, and will add 
that have a “few more left.” 
New Orueans, January 4, 1881. 

Gents:—Mr, Milton Burns who is now 
here says, his Buffalo steam sugar mill is 
broken down and is beyond repairs. Mr. 
Dickinson, who had his Buffalo mill break 
down early in the season, was obliged to get 
anew one from West, and now the second 
one has broken down, I may be able to get 
him to take one of your steam mills. Yours, 

Wm. L. CusHtne. 





New Orweans, Feb. 16, 1881. 

Dear Sir:—Your favor and enclosure is at 
hand, in looking over the certificate of Squire; 
I find that all from this section are very old 
and were published years ago. You. will ob- 
Serve they give no date to them, and they are 
all written by one party. Some of these cer- 
yeaa were gotten up and signed through 
Ir. Stevens years ago when I was agent. The 
= Signed by Kidds, is a mill since broken 
own. I think Oliver has also discarded his 
> a Since. I intend to write toall these par- 
les. When O. A. Pierce instituted suit, he 


Commenced against me and G. L. Squires & 
‘hitae? The suit was 
ae sig against me, but continued against 
quires. It was proven that Mr. Stevens 


Bros., for $10,000 damages. 


one of the firm of Squires was at the planta- 


tion and took a mechanic with him, that the 
meh ; then new housings were 
then’ yet the mill would not work. Stevens 
took out the rubbers; it then worked 
psa Stevens then sent to me and ex- 
= pulleys, this did no good. He then 
ot the engineer to flute the rollers, but it 
“tien The amount of testimony | 
“ena, arge. Noyse testified that the fault | , ithin hi 21 
construction of the mill, that the! unless all are brought within his reach 

( lons not right. Every steam 
mill of Squires ae which I ever sold broke 
i cau learn every horse 
= sold, the purchasers had to thie outs the 
T Springs and throw them away. I sold 

ber of horse powers for Squires, 

made ere was an epidemic of breaks. I 
: foolscap pages of re- 
nis 4 urnish. for the horse 
Sqnire refused to make these good 
. ' 


mnill broke down, 
better, 
Would not work, 


Proportions were 


down, As far as 


a large hum 
and th 


out a list of five 
Palrs which 
oon ch I had to f 


and I sued him here in the U. S. Court.| 
Would it not be a good plan to have the tes- | 
timony coppied off in the damage case. 1 
think the amount of judgment is #8,200 
against Squires. In my next letter I will get! 
the exact facts. Yours, 
Wm. L. Cusutne. 
April, 9th.—Last week the Supreme Court 
t> which Squires & Bros., appealed, confirned | 
the judgment against Squires & Bros., and | 
they must now pay. 


Messrs. Squires & Bro., say that they 
took some of their old sorghum mills 
to Louisiana, and admit they broke, 


is all very well. It isa common thing 


from one section to another with doubt-' 
ful machines and upon a short trial get 


chines have failed,and are abandoned. 
as appears to be the case from the 
above letters. The present circular of 
these gentlemen has in it precisely such | 
a state of things. This is no new oc-| 
currence, the country is full of such in-} 
stances. I will lay down the basis upon| 
which it occurs. Machines of great | 
strain like cane mills amd their gearing 
may stand well fora period, then fail 
because all materials, especially metals, 
weaken by degrees and finally break.: 
This is so well settled that army regu-! 
lators require all guns to be laid aside; 
after a certain number of discharges. 
This explains why those mills often 
stand a season or two and then fail. 
The only trouble is that the certificates! 
do not fail with the mills. | 
I. A. HEDGEs. 


An Appeal. 
The problem assigned us is to extract 
sugar from sorgo by apractical method. 
As classes often do, we have compared 
figures. You have seen many of them 
in the RurAL. Many of us have got 
some of the figures in the answer. We 
know the answer when we see it. The 
one who gets nearest the answer has 
nothing of which to boast; neither if he 
gets it exact, if he cannot verify or re- 
peat it. We wantaformula of fixed 
principles. One error may be made 
and then balanced by another, and yet 
the conclusion be correct mathemati- 
cally, but in this problem which is so 
susceptible to taint, an error is not so 
easily balanced. We believe it a fore- 
gone conclusion that the policy of the 
cook pan which makes a vacillating boi! 
a virtue, expires with the patent. Most 
patents founded on policy are detrimen- 
tal, but you can no more condemn pat- 
ents without classification than you 
can mankind, or in other words, princi- 
ples and policies combined. As wecon- 
ceive it, the question now hinges be- 
tween a swift and slow defacation. 
Hold a small vessel under the spout of 
your mill, and take the raw fresh juice 
from the stalks direct to a hot fire and 
reduce it to syrup, ana you will be con- 
vinced that the juice was not ready ‘for 
the application of heat, especially if 
early in the season. Fresh, raw juice 
may be hastexed in this necessary prep- 
aration by a gradual warming, just as 
the housewife draws her cream to the 
fire to hurry up the churning. Dairy- 
men set their cream at a given tempera- 
ture for best results. The temperature 
of the juice requires more attention. A 
slow defecation is a dwell upon the 
gum zone and corresponds, in effect, to 
the repeated calm of the cook and is far 
more destructive tothe fruity flavor of 
syrup. Many who seek information 
from these sorgo columns are confused. 
More fixed principles and fewer indi- 
vidual policies will bring order out of 
confusion. The testimony offered in 
the RuRAL certainly does not. warrant 
the conclusions toward which it is 
drifting. —__—O. H’ Hawk. 
The Positive Evaporator. 

Eprror RuRAL WorRLD: In the light 
or under the shadow of the present, we 
offer a review of the requirements of a 
sorgo pan. If the gum in sorgo is color- 
less and tasteless, except when exposed 
to air at a certain temperature below 
boiling—and experience as well as the 
testimony of others lead us to this con- 
clusion—then juice reduced to syrup at 
one boil crosses this line or zone, of 
whatever width, but twice. As this 
gum zone becomes a technicality, it 
should be located at the instant com- 
mand of the operator. Economy re- 
quires one hand to gauge the flow of 
juice, fire the furnace, remove the scum 
and temper the syrup. Now, each of 
these duties demand constant atten- 
tion, which the operator cannot give 

















and under his immediate sight. This 
calls for a return pan with a direct fur- 
nace. The pan receives the juice at the 
front of one side, and discharges the 
syrup atthe frent of the other. Thus 
the ends, where constancy is required, 
are brought together, and near the fire- 





that they have improved them, ete. This = 


among machinery builders to dodge = 


up certificates to be used elsewhere and 3 
continue to use them long afterthe ma- = 


No. 20, Vou. XXXIV. 








Attention is drawn to the illustration of 


this rake, manufactured by A. W. Coates & 
Co., Alliance, Ohio, which we give this week. 
We have in past years taken occasion to re 
fer to its superiority as an implement, and 
we take pleasure in congratulating Mr, Coates 
on his continued and increasing prosperity 
of which he is eminently deserving. Nearls 
6.000 of these rakes were made and sold to 
the farmers of this country the past year. 
making a grand aggregate of over 75,000 











over the pan, except at the front and 
along the side for a line of dumping 
skimmers, as previously described in 
the RuRAL Wortp, many, if not all, 
obstacles to a direct method are re- 
moved. While a slow or quick defeca- 
tion of juice may be given by extending 
the pan over the front more or less, we 
see no reason for withholding heat here 
further than to prevent the necessary 
ealm for the scum. The quicker the 
scum is expelled, and the gum zone 
crossed, the finer the flavor. 

A given time, at a proper tempera- 
ture, is required before boiling the 
juice. The heat may be increased on 
its ascent by allowing it the greater 
part of the pan, and lessened on its 
descent by the pan’s projection on the 
wall. The cover perpetuates the boil 
with a less degree of heat, and is espe- 
cially desirable if sugar is the object. 

A direct furnace, widening at the 
rear, gives the best draft, and the rise 
and fall bed utilizes the most heat. 
Under “combustion” the typo gave our 
match a double dip in the luciter, con- 
suming too much air. O. W. Hawk. 

White Water, Kansas. 

_ o-Ps 
Sorgo Growing in Mississippi Co., Mo. 

CoL. COLMAN: I will give you a few 
items on sorgo raising in Mississippi 
county. There are various kinds of 
soil here. In the exstern portion of the 


county, or river bottom, we have a} 














is called buck-shot lands, which yield 
immense crops of corn, wheat, oats, rye, 
potatoes, turnips, cabbage, clover, timo- 
thy; and, in fact,all kinds of grass grow 
well on these lands. Then, sorgo does 
well here. When cultivated well it will 
yield from 150 to 200 gallons per acre. 
The kind of cane grown here is of the 
Liberian and Honduras. I made up a 
small lot of Amber cane for a neighbor 
that made a good quality of syrup, that 
granulated in thirty days. 

I have worked up cane stripped and 
not stripped, and I find that it pays the 
best to strip the cane. I commence 
stripping and cutting my cane as soon 
as the seed gets in a stiff, dry state, firs: 
throwing it into small piles as I cut. 
Then I haul it to the mill and put it in 
large ricks, convenient to the mill, and 
I have had some of these ricks to lay 
out in the weather as long as five and 
six weeks before making up, and it did 
not sour in the least; but when laying 
in piles so long, the pith would turn red 
and make darker syrup. In grinding 
cane I have my mill screwed up very 
close, so that I can get all the juice out 
of the cane; then draw the juice, by 


means of pipes, into the proper depart- 
ment of the pan, then a good fire with 
a big blast—the more blast the better— 
then, in a short time I havea good ar- 
tiele of syrup. 

I send you a smali sample of syrup 
that was made from cane grown on the 
black lands, and is two years old. In 
the western part of the county there 
is a large body of sandy land, which 
will produce a good crop of cane, that 
will make a nice, bright, straw colored 
syrup, though the yield of Syrup is not 
so larve as it is from cane grown on thé 
black lands; but it is much easier, made 
up. and is.a much nicer article; Then 
comes wheat, rye, oats, sweet potatoes, 
cotton, strawberries, and, in fact, all 
kinds of garden truck do well on these’ 





man, who can also control the flow of 


sandy loam, the black waxy, and what | of the enterprise started at that town, 


{that Mr. Sandys had just arrived from 


| 
| 
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| 








since their manufacture was commenced, | 
Its success lies principally in its simplicity of | 
construction together with its durability, | 
only the best material being used. The rake} 
is nicely balanced but held firmly to its work 
by the lock lever which is constructed on the| 
principle of the togle joint of a carriage! 
top, so that in dumping, only a slight touch} 
of the lever is necessary, and the driver's’ 
weight does the work. Those not acquainted 
with this rake, and contemplating a purchase 











like three thousand acres planted on| 
these sandy lands this season, and they 
will average one thousand large melons 
per acre, and they are very sweet. Some 
times I am tempted to try their sweets, 
in seeing what kind of syrup they will 
make. I have not done anythirg with 
sorgo for two years, but will try it 
again this year, if the weather does not 
drown us out. I. 8S. GOODIN. 


--_____—. © <r e ©— 
Sugar Works in Kansas. 

iJntess-some of the western States be- 
stir themselves, Kansas will become 
the banner sugar State. The reason 
that Kansas is likely to take the lead is 
that the farmers will turn their atten- 
tion to raising cane in that State more 
readily than the farmers of most other 
States will. No better cane can be 
raised in Kansas than ean be raised in 
Missouri, Illinois, or lowa, but the farm- 
ers of Kansas possessing more enter- 
prise embark in the business with less 
urging. They see that they can make 
more money raising cane than they can 
in raising corn or most other crops, so 
they pitch in, furnish the cane to the 
mill and get the cash for it. The rais- 
ing of cane and the making of sugar are 
two distinct operations, and we haveno 
doubt will be mainly carried on, in the 
not distant future, by different parties. 
The Bulletin of Sterling, Kansas, says 


New Orleans and at once set about mak- 
ing final arrangements about locating 
the works. On Tuesday he selected 
block “P” south of the railroad track 
and west of the City Mill as the place 
where he will put his buildings. 
The block contains something - over 
eight acres, and the creek runs through 
the center, which will be an advantage 
as the works will require a large amount 
vf water. The building will be of brick, 
with stone foundations, 40x120, two sto- 
ries high, it will take 200,000 brick. Mr. 
Sandys informs us that the machinery, 
already ordered, will be the best made 
in the country for the purpose and that 
the mill will be among the largest. A 
meeting was held Tuesday evening in 
iIrish’s store room and the farmers 
signed the contracts to raise 800 acres 
of cane for six years. The price paid 
per ton delivered at the factory is as 
ollows: First year, unstripped, $1.00 to 
$1.25; stripped, $1:25 to $150; and the 
gubsequent years unstripped, $1.50 to 
$1.75; stripped, $1.75 to %2.00. While 
the price paid the first year is low, farm- 
ers can afford to furnish the cane in order 
to have the works built and give them 
a steady cash market for their crop in 
future years. Sorghum cane in the Ar- 
kansas is a sure crop and grows better 
in adry season than ina wetone. It 
will average about ten tons to the acre, 
less work will raiseitthan is required 
to raise the same acreage of corn. The 
company represented by Mr. Sandys en- 
ter into an agreement with the farmers 
to mannfacture 150 tons of cane per day. 
‘The company will put in machinery to 
manufacture all grades of sugar. Mr. 
‘Sandys left yesterday for Chicago to 
Hpurchase some additional machinery. 
fhe main part of the mill machinery 
will be shipped from New Orle:ns. 
The mill will be ready to commence 
work by the 15th of July,-athen the 
eraly cane commences to gipenj and 
will continue to run nin dys on 
cane and sugar. Mr. Sandys thinks the 


— = | hundred acres of cane, where am I going to 
~~ | find a market ?” 


| with a lot of sorghum sirup—a fine article I 


, to market with butter or cheese, we know 


MINNESOTA AMBER CANE GROW- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
[Reported for the Commissioner of Agri-! 
culture, by his stenoprapher, Mr. LeDuc, 
and furnished the Ruran Worxp at the re-' 
quest of the Minnesota Amber Cane Growing 
Association. | 


Mr. Wyman.—The gentleman has touched 
upon a very important point. I presume it 
has often been asked, “if I raise fifty or a 





To illustrate. I live in the 
southern part of the State, in Le Seur Co., 
(Minn.) the banner county of the State in 
the production of sorghum this year. There 
came a man there two years ago last winter, 


understand, though it hadn’t the reputation 
that it has now. He went toa merchant to 
whom he tried to sell. The merchant offered 
him 20 cents a gallon if he would take it in 
trade. Now, there is the trouble. It takes 
money to raise sorghum and manufacture 
sirup, and asa general thing, that is what 
we want. If we go into the market we want 
to know what price we are to get. If we go 


something near what we ought to get; and 
yet I have known farmers to come into Wa- 
seca this last fall and sell for 25 cents a gal- 
lon. Of all the large quantity of sirup made 
last year, according to Mr. Kenney, not a 
gallon of it was sold to the consumer at 25 
cents a gallon. This shows that there is 
something wrong, I don’t know how we can 
remedy this fault, but it seems to me it can 
and should be regulated. Fix a price for a 
merchantable article, and it will encourage 
planters; but to go to market and get an of- 
fer of 15 cents a gallon, is, I submit, very 
discouraging. It is for others to say how we 
shall obviate the difficulty. Le Seur county 
can make a large surplus of sirup. What 
shall we do with it? The demand is increas- 
ing but there 1s no standard price. Now, 
can we not fix upon that price so that manu- 
facturers will not be forced to sell it uader 
its value? I think it costs more than 25 cents 
a gallon, though Mr. Kenny says it does not 
exceed 15 cents. I don’t think Mr. Kenny 
meant that you should 

The President.—Allow me to correct you. 
I said it cos€ me 6 cents per gallon to manu- 
facture. The raising of the cane is another 
thing. 

Mr. Wyman.— What [ would like to see de- 
cided is, how shall we regulate a standard 
price for a standard article ? 

Major McDowel.—-In going about the coun- 
try, including the States of Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Illinois and Iowa, both myself and 
others have been much astonished to find so 
great a uniformity in the quality of sirup, 
especially in Minnesota, where as a general 
rule, it is all alike. Mr. Wyman speaks about 
the price. . It may be that there are those 
who peddle the sirup at 25 cents a gallon, 
but the greater quantity is sold ata much 
higher rate. The large mills are selling their 
sirup at from 40 to 50 cents per gallon. 
What you want to do is, to either increase 
your capacity until you get into other sizes, 
with the ability to hold it, or else put your 
selves in a position to buy up those sirups. 

Mr. Wyman: But the man who went to 
this merchant was forced to sell it under 
value for the time being, for the want of an 
established price. 

Maj. McDowell: In the present market 
what we have to compete with: is the New 
Orleans molasses, and that will always be the 
standard in this country, look at your papers 
see what it is selling for, and you know then 
whether the price given will justify you in 
shipping to Chicago. 

Mr. Russell: I had to seek a market at the 
trade-centre where we had to come in contact 
with the finest goods. Idid not like to ped- 
dle 8,000 gallons by the gallon or barrel. I 
took a sample of the first syrup, and had it 
polarized, and it showed 43, a polarization 
the year before showed 33, 36. and 50. These 
3 polarizations of the first year embodied you 
might say 8 different parts, or 3 different 
portions of the season’s work which was run 
into one tank, so that one-third of the sirup 
that was in that tank holding about 10000 
gallons polarized 50, one-third polarized 36 
and the other third 33. They told us that we 
could not produce sugar unless it polarized 
50; but in that case we*did produce 71¢ 
pounds of sugar tothe gallon for every gal- 
lon of sirup run for sugar. Now in relation 
to this season’s work I had no vacum pan 
to work with and therefore I deemed it use- 
less to try to make sugar, as a polarization 
showed that we need not expect more than 
3 or 4 pounds of sugar, and my next step was 
to make sirup, for which I could get 40 or 50 
cents a gallon; after it was made we had no 
outlet for it, no market. I determined to go 
to Chicago; I went to one of the largest job- 
bing houses there. The result was that for 
sirup that I would have been glad to sell for 
40c, one of the misers offered me 45c. for. 
As it happened a gentleman of the Buffalo 
grape sugar Co., was present, and he called 
me to one side and told me I could do better 
than that. I went to Mr. Small’s place a 
merchant who has some confidence in this si- 
rup, and in five minutes he had by telephone 
calledin a number of gentlemen and I was 
offered 50 cents. That sirup was sold on its 
merits in competition with the best sirups in 
the country in job lots. Well we stopped 
taking orders before the season was half 
over, and then were not able to fill the orders 
Ihad already received. You are going to 
find amarket for your sirups because if you 
make a sirup that will compete with best goods 
of the country your market is already made. 
You produce a sirup equal to, or superior to 
that on the market and you will get the same 
price as that for which that sirup is sold. 
Your sirups will regulate your price and pro- 
vide an outlet for your surplus stock. 

4 [To be continued.] 
a 
The demand for South Carolina phosphate 











company may manufacture glucose af- 





lands. It is also good for melons; they 


ter the sofgo season is over. 


of 1879, has now grown to 200,000 tons a 
year, and the price has advanced from $5 to 
$8 and $9 a ton. ‘The general prosperity 
has stimulated the demand for fertilizers uf 
every kind, and the South Carolina compa- 
nies have more orders than they can fill. 
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Sufficient Farm Help. 

If we start out in the spring to till a 
farm of a certain number of acres with- 
out sufficient help, then a part of the 
necessary work must be left undone or 
the work only partially accomplished. 
Then is when a farmer has too much 
to do and gets behind with his work; 
neglect disturbs method and all things 
are soon out of balance. Many farmers 
say they cannot afford to hire much 
help. It is as necessary to have suf- 
ficient help to carry on a farm success- 
fully as it is to have any help. If help 
cannot be had, then let some farmer 
have a part of the farm to work, for 
the extra amount of land which cannot 
be properly tilled is so much land lyin 

idle. Thus writes a correspondent o 

the Husbandman. He goes on to state 
his own method: “I will give the 
method which 1 have followed for 
years, and I cannot say that I have had 
too much to do, and at no time have 
been behind with my work. ‘The first 
thing I do is to provide the best tools 
for all kinds of work and sufficient team 
power to use them. I employ the best 
help I can get, as I have learned that 
skilled labor is the cheapest. Hiring 
cheap help to save a few dollars does 
not pay; loss in damage to teams and 
tools more than offsetting any saving 
so made. It takes but afew hours for 
an inexperienced or a careless hand to 
do much damage. It is my method to 
keep as much help as the farm requires. 
I am well aware that many farmers 
will say, as has been said before, that 
they cannot afford to hireso muci; but 
all [ have to say to such is, start next 
spring with more help and till your 
land as it should be tilled, and put the 
farm in proper shape, and when the 
year comes round figure up the differ- 
ence, and see if money has been lost.” 


ee 

One of the best works on agriculture 
ever written is that by the German 
physician, philosopher and farmer, Al- 
bert Daniel Thaer, (1752-1828), viz: 
“The Principles of Practical Agricul- 
ture,” which embraces every considera- 
tion which the subject adduces from 
the theory of the soil to the various sys- 
tems of cultivation. Farming on the 
Thaer principles would include the en- 
tire art and science of the business, in 
their most advanced degrees. In fact, 
it is astonishing that the experience and 
practice of from sixty to eighty years, 
in England and America, have furnish- 
ed so low important additions to them. 
In 1810, Mr. T. wrote: “Scientific instruc- 
tion in agriculture should always be 
based on sound notions of physics and 
chemistry, and we should endeavor, by 
means of these sciences, to penetrate as 
far as possible, into the principles and 
foundations of things; for, the want of 
success in our researches, and the rea- 
son that we do not arrive at more nu- 
merous and more sound conclusions, is to 
be attributed to our imperfect knowl- 
edge of the phenomena of nature. He 
recommends a knowledge of vegetable 

hysiology, botany, of animal economy 
including diseases, and mathematics, to 
the farmer desiring success and pleas- 
ure in his work, and in fact he says “Ag- 
riculture ought to borrow trom every 
science the principles which sh3 em- 
ploys as the foundation of her own; and 
although the sciences do not form an in- 
dispensible part of the farmer’s educa- 
tion, he ought, nevertheless, to have a 
general knowledge of them.” He sums 
up, “Every person who seeks to practice 
agriculture with the full success which 
it admits—and that is the usual aim of 
everyone who engages in it—must pos- 
sess energy, activity, reflection, persever- 
ance, and a knowledge of all the kind- 
red and accessory sciences.” This did 
the writer, and within the past centur 
there has not been a more enlighten 
ram ee and successful farmer 
than Albrecht Daniel Von Thaer. We 
think it would prove of incalculable ad- 
vantage to this country if his “princi- 
ples” were universally adop as a 
school book for advanced classes, par- 
ticularly for country boys, both to give 
them enlarged and practical views of 
the rural profession, and to cultivate a 
taste and proper respect for the first and 
most sublime of employments.—Cincin- 
nati Gazette. 


The largest flock of ‘registered Cots- 
wolds in America is owned by C. P. 
Mattocks of East Baldwin, Me. 








A. O. Fox of Oregon, Wis., has now a 
fine lot of Shropshire sheep, selected 
from the best flocks in England, on their 
way to the States, 


The Agriculturai Gazette (England) 
says that in fattening bullocks, a gain 
of three pounds per day is not uncom- 

And that sheep, on good feed, 








rock, which almost entirely ceased in the fall 


on. 
will gain three pounds per week. 
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COLMAN’S RITR 


4 WORLD. 


May 19 








he Grunge. 


[The Rurae World welcomes to the Grange 

ent communications from Missourt 

all parts of the Mississippi Valley from 

members of the order. Brief notes of what 

48 going on tn the order, or any matters per 
taining to tt will be cheerfully published.) 














Official Grange Paper. 


Ata meeting of the executive committee of | obtained through using the local papers in 


the Missouri State Grange, held in the city of 


St. Louis on the 3d day of December, 1880—; 


all the members being present—it was agreed 
to accept the proposition, submitted by Col. 
Norman J. Colman, for publishing the official 
grange communications in the Runa WorLD 
during the two ensuing years. 
A. M. Correy, 
Secretary of Executive Committee. 
Knob Noster, Mo., December 6, 1880. 





Rolla State Grange Resolutions. 

The Missouri State Grange, at its late ses- 
sion at Rolla, unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing: 

Whereas, Couman’s Rurat Wortp was one 
of the first papers in Missouri to espouse the 
grange cause, and to urge the farmers of the 
State to organize themselves into granges ; 
and 

Whereas, It has ever been the faithful, 
earnest and consistent friend of the grange 
and of the agricultural classes of the State, 
zealously laboring to advance every agricul- 
tural interest and to elevate the profession 
of agricniture to a higher standard; there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the Missouri State Grange 
cordially indorses Cotman’s Rurat Wortp 
and recommends it to the support of the 
Patrons of Husbandry of the State of Mis-! 
souri. 

<> —__—_—— 
Essay by Adda Hillhouse. 

The following essay was read before 
Zion Grange, No. 1087, April 2d, by 
Sister Adda Hillhouse: 

Worthy Master, Brothers and Sisters: 


As we sisters have been permitted to) 


enter the gates and have been instructed 
in the mysteries of our order, it is not to 


}a brief report of it sent to the local county 


}—and if the report is accompanied by some 


of your labor are surrounded with all 
the comforts heart could ask for. 
Brother Patrons, are you going to; 
submit yourselves to those wrongs? If 
not, arm yourselves with equal rights 
and justice towards all, and you will be 
sure to gain the victory without doing 
any harm whatever, is the opinion of a 


matron. 
—_——- 9 Ee 


The Grange. 
The Grange has,as a rule, says the Live 
Patron, too often overlooked the power to be 


‘any community. Itis of course important 
that all grange news, reports of successful 
meetings, etc., be published in the grange 
papers, But this is not the most important 
place for their publication by any means. 
Weak and sickly granges, and half-way 
discouraged members, and a great many out- 
side of the grange do not take any grange 
paper, and these are the very classes whom 
it is most important should be infofmed of 
grange meetings and grange successes. The 
disheartened granges, learning of what the 
grange is doing elsewhere will take heart 
again. ‘Those outside of the grange who 
have obtained the idea, because the grange in 
their particular neighborhood was weak, 
therefore the grange was dead everywhere, 
will have their views changed, if we can only 


get them informed of what is being done. 
How shall we do this? 
Through the local papers. 
farmer takes his county paper, and there is 
no surer mode of reaching them than through 
this medium. 

If your grange has a good meeting get 
some competent brother or sister to write up 
a brief account of it and send to your local 
county paper. 

QDlf you have a pleasant grange social, have 





papers. eee: Re 
If you have a glorious grange feast, send a 
brief report of it to the local county papers 


{samples of the feast for the editor’s benefit, 
it will not hurt the grange cause at all. 

If you have a successful public meeting 
send a report of it tothe county papers. 


' 





be supposed that we were to sit idly by 
and take no part whatever in the work 
of this glorious cause. That is why I 
have tried to overcome timidity and 


read this essay as appointed. What-| 


ever is of interest to our husbands and 
brothers, is of interest to us—and we 
must study well the interest of the 
farming class, that we may have a few 
seeds of knowledge to scatter in our 
grange. 

It is here we all meet in love and 
true sympathy with each other. Our 
aims and interests arethesame. We 
each feel alike severely the oppression 
of the money powers which have so 
wrongfully used us. Shall the’ hus- 
bandmen of this noble country, liv- 
ing as we do under the boasted liberty 
procured for us by our forefathers, and 
the grand truths promulgated by the 
declaration of purposes of our order 
as a guide to direct us—shall we under 
$0 many and great advantages over the 
agriculturists of other nations, let our 
noble order goto naught, or be worthless 
as chaff? Or, shall we cower before the 
political banker and monopolist, and 
become as the serfs of Europe, or the 
poor, starving Irish? God forbid that 
we should ever meet such a fate. 

Brothers and sisters, let us be up and 
doing! Come, let us work diligently in 
order to keep the bondage off our chil- 
dren that so strongly threatens them. 
We have an institution peculiar to our 
country and suited to the times in 
which we live. Let us by all fair means 
foster and preserve it—inside of its 
gates, we must work against those that! 
oppress the laboring class. Let us rec- 
ognize the great necessity for combina- 
tion and co-operation of the farmers 
and laboring classes of theUnited States. 
I know there are some who think there 


In short, keep the grange and its work be- 
fore the public in your county, just as much 
as possible, not making a blow about it but 
letting them know that the grange exists and 
\is doing something. 

HOW TO GET YOUR REPORTS PUBLISHED. 

| There is a common idea that the editors of 
‘country papers will not publish grange news 
|—-this is sometimes the case, and in such 
cases we should advise that the grange make 
it a point to letsuch papers severely alone. 
A Patron cannot afford to give his support 
and subscription to a paper that will not even 
publish the news about the grange. 

But often this difficulty is more imaginary 
than real, and alittle management will over- 
come the whole difficulty. Observe the fol- 
lowing rules, and then the local editor will 
have no reasonable excuse for rejecting your 
communications: 

Have some brother or sister prepare them 
who is competent for the task and who can 
send in the report plainly written well word- 
ed, well spelled, and well punctuated. 

Have your communications made brief. 
No editor likeslong communications which 
take a column to tell what might be said in 
two inches. 

Show the editors of your local papers all 
the courtesies you can. ‘They are human, 
and are perfectly suscepitible to the influ- 
ence of good treatment. If you expect them 
to assist you, it is no more than fair that you 
should show them what favors you can in re- 
turn. Give them special invitations to at- 
{tend all your open meetings, and if they 
have no means of getting to your meetings 
provide them with means and secure their at- 
tendance if possible. 

There is nothing out of place in showing 
them such attentions, it is not bribery, it is 
simply treating with courtesy those whom 
you expect to treat you courtegusly. 

The grange would be far stronger than it 
is to-day, if from the beginning it had made 
more use of the influence of the local press. 

om <A lense 
Master Baylor’s Address. 

We are glad to know that at the last meet- 
ing of the West Virginia State Grange Bro- 
ther Baylor was re-elected as master. 

We publish below an extract from the ex 
cellent address he delivered at the meeting, 
and if we had space would gladly publish the 
whole of. ft: 








is no necessity for combination. To 
my mind, there is great need. If we! 
are united, we will be strong; if we are| 
faithful then we will labor for the good | 
of our order, our country and mankind. | 
In essentials there should be unity; 
without unity we cannot accomplish! 
much. In non-essentials, liberty, and | 
in all things, charity. We ought to! 
mutually understand and co-operate 
for the better education of ourselves 
and children, that we may calculate! 
more intelligently on the probabilities 
of the future; and that our children 
may understand the rights of the farm- 
er in the future, better than we have in 
the past. Without education and co- 
operation, we cannot defend our rights 
as producers. We will continually be 
imposed on by the educated class. We 
must stop depending entirely on the 
muscle, and work the brain awhile, 
and see what will be the result. 
Brother Patrons, we must co-operate 
together and form a body for defence 
against our enemies—namely, lawyers 
and brokers, and all those that are try- 


ing to destroy our noble order. Thereis 
nothing strange in their trying to de- 
stroy the grange and trying to make 
the farmers believe it all visionary, for 
they have already discovered the fact 
that if the grange prosper, they will 
not stand so good a chance to swindle 
the laboring class out of the fruits of 
their honest toil, thus reducing them to 
the lowest state of poverty. It is their 
vile work that causes so many farmers’ 
sons; aye, even daughters, to leave 
their father’s firesides to struggle with 
this friendless world, to gain a living— 
a prey to so many vices, Is it any won- 
der then, tha: so many soon fall vic- 
tims? Fathers, how can you expect 
ag sons to bear the burden you have 

bear, if it grows heavier instead of 


lighter? You toil from the rising of| They paint, in beautiful colors, the nobleness 


the sun till its setting, and besides rack 


your brain half the night, trying to) you are the yeomanry of the land—the bul- 
make a support for your family. ou 


Bearcely ever accumulate $1 to lay 


asile for old age or a rainy day. Mean- 


The great excitement arising from the 
two greut political elections in our State 
having subsided, I trust the members of our 
order will not forget all past differences grow- 
ing out of politacl preferences, and re- 
collect that whatever those may have been, 
“that we are united by the strong and faith- 


ful tie of agriculture, and that we have mutu-| gq gop catalogue to Borden, Selleck & Co., 


ally resolved to labor for the good of the 
order, our country and mankind,” and that 
members of the order will go to work and see 
that every dormant grange should be re-organ- 
ized, and every lifeless member reanimated. 


an experiment. Wherever lived up to and 
applied they have accomplished the results 
claimed for them and are being recognized 
and made available throughout the land. No 
other organization has accomplished one-half 
the good that the grange has done for the 
farmers ; yet, you may say, it isin its infancy. 
It is exerting a powerful influence, and that 
too by divided efforts. What then would it 
accomplish if the farmers were all united? 
It is enlarging the views of the laboring man, 
developing his talent, thereby giving him a 
more honorabie place among his follow men. 
By meeting together in the grange, the 
lonesome and isolated life of the farmer and 
his family is rendered pleasant and remuner- 
ative; new acquaintances are formed, and 
we learn to look upon life in a broader and 
nobler view ; and we are educated in all mat- 
ters calculated to advance our calling, which 
in the future must result in securing our just 
rights. 

The life of a farmer was never intended by 
the Creater to drag him and his dependent 
family down into a state of degradation and 
misery. If it does not enable you to exercise 
all the privileges of other callings, nor to en- 
joy the pleasures and comforts of life, as well 
as other branches of business, you should 
abandon it. The respect you should have for 
yourself, and the duty you owe to your child- 
ren, should forbid your engageing in a pur- 
suit which will condem you and them to a 
life of slavish and despised toil. Why is 
farming considered degrading by privileged 
classes? Because at all agricultural meetings 
and societies it has usually been the custom 
to select lawyers, doctors, editors or politicians 
to tell us what they know about farming. 


and independence of the farmer’s life—that 
warks of a nation’s liberty and all such fal- 


some praises. We have had enough of this 
kind of adulteration and professional -blarn- 


Almost every 


The grange and its principles are no longer | cineg, Pamphlet or consultation free. Call or 


of honor is to be filled? They say the farmer 
is unfitted for these positions; that they 
would be “mere cyphers ;” that “they lack 
the requisite training and information ;” yet 
notwithstanding all your ignorance, they ask 
you for your votes to elect them, and you are 
so blind to your own interests as to lend your- 
selves to aid in your own degradation. 


ee - 
Disagreement in the Order. 

On this subject Col. William Booth, in the 
Texas Farmer, says: 
Why is it we so frequently disagree in 
views, and are so stubborn in our own per- 
sonal opinions, over questions that are of such 
vital interest to the success of' our beloved 
order? Is it not because we fail to consider 
as we should, before we give our thoughts 
and opinions to the public? There is one 
lesson that all grangers must learn before we 
can succeed—submit to the majority until 
the proper time for change, A subordinate 
State or National Grange may err, but how 
can you correct that error before another 
meeting of the grange * Then, brethren, 
we cannot be too well guarded in our lan- 
guage. Certainly there is no reason why the 
farmers, whose business interests are all 
alike, should not be able to agree, and unite 
upon plans that will be for the benefit of a 
majority. Some farmers have had better op- 
portunities, and have acquired a better edu- 
cation, and naturally have a better style of 
imparting instruction than others. They 
should come to the relief of the deficient, 
without making any attempt to show superi- 
ority, for this cultivates the jealousy that is 
sure to crop out in all farmers’ organizations. 





Nucleus 8 

in swarming bees on this system we 
first rear a queen ina small cluster— 
nucleus—of bees, allowing the nucleus 
hive to remain in its place until the 
queen becomes fertile, when we swarm 
the bees by simply causing the two 
hives toexchange places. Unlike nat- 
ural swarming, the old queen remains 
in the parent stock, and tts labors goon, 
scarcely interrupted. Taking two combs 
from them afd leaving them their 
queen, they will go to work in earnest 
and fill up the frames with comb, and 
the queen will fill it with brood as fast 
as built. 

Form a nucleus by biowing a few 
whitfs of smoke into the entrance, then 
open the hive, select a frame of comb 
containing capped brood—but especial- 
ly plenty of eggs and young larva; after 
looking this over carefully, lest the old 
queen be removed, place it with its 
adhering bees in the empty hive, and 
next to it another comb containing hon- 
ey, Which will afford protection to the 
brood and food forthe bees. Since many 
of the old bees will return to the parent 
stock, give at Jeast a quart of bees to the 
nucleus, and set it ona new stand. two 
or three rods distant. Contract the en- 
trance so that but one or two bees can 
pass at the same time. The nucleus 
will rear a queen as wellas a whole 
swarm. 

Every strong stock from which a nu- 
cleus has been formed should be swarm- 
ed as soon as the queen has become fer- 
tile. This can be determined by exam- 
ining the comb for eggs. We now con- 
fine the young queen in a wire cage, 
and then exchange places of. the two 
hives; the mass of old bees will return 
from the field, thus throwing the old 
stock of workers in the nucleus hive. 
The bees must not be swarmed between 


queen... We leave the queen caged 36 
hours, then smear her with warm honey 
and let her go. The bees will commence 
licking her off and forget to sting her, 
—F. B. G., in Beekeeper’s Magazine. 
_ © o<umpeo eo — 
Suffering Women. 
There is but a very small proportion of the 
women of this nation that do not suffer from 
some of the disease for which Kidney-Wort 
1s a specific. When the bowels have become 
costive, headache torments, kidneys out of 
fix, or piles distress, take a package, and its 
wonderful tonic and renovating power will 
cure you and give new life.-—Watchman. 
ey ana pines 
The Greatest Discovery of the Age. 


For over “4 years Dr. Tobias’ Venetian Lini- 
meni has been warranted to cure Croup, Colic, 
Spasms Diarrhees and Dysectery, t» ken inver 
nally and sore Throst, Puins in the liunbs, 
Chronic Kheumstism, Old Sores, Pimples. 
Blotches and Sweliings, externally and not a 
bottle bas bee) 1e:urned, muny families stating 
that they would not be w thout it even if it was 
$10 a bottle. Sold by druggists at 25¢ ard 50e 
Depot, 42 Murray steet, New York 4 z4eow 


Over 165,000 Howe Scales have been sold. 





general agents, St. Louis, Mo. 





Dr. Whittier,619 St. Charles st., St. Louis, 
cures all impe@ments to marriage, blood dis- 
eases, etc. erate charges. Safe medi- 


write. 14.52 
NN, ee a Se 

For sheep b tt-n b cogs vod ail oper sores on 

auimals, from any c.use, use Stewart’s Healing 

Powder; 5'c a lox 10 24 








I offer for sale a large 
nucuberot Ligbt Brahmas 
Partriuge C ch-ns, Ply- 
mouth Rucks, White Leg 
horns, sylesbury Ducks 

c Eggs ;ut up to go 
safely after March lst Es- 
tabl shed 1s71. Cireular 
irre. G.W PLEASANTS 
Wright Uity, Mo. 5 tt 





A jew pairs or trios of choice Plymouth Roe) 
tows for sale 
stock at $2 per setting of 13 


COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 
St. Louis, Mo.: 


Also eggs from choice breeding 
Address 





the hatching and fertilization of the|° 


OFFICE OF 


A.J. CHILD, 


GENERAL PURCHASING AGENT 


209 Market Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


May, 1881. 


Whole-ale Price Current of Greoeries, Etc., subs 
jeot 'o market changes thr: ugu he menth. 
Drayage will be charged in all cases 
where goods are shipped by 
Freight. 

COFFEE. 

We can furnish Cottee in any amount at prices 
given Ajulb g contains about 135 pounds. 
RIO—F ir, mixed incolor, and with seme | 
bad grain per lu,,$ 0 135 
Py me , medium or dark 
color,and nearly tree trum 
dirt or imperfect grains.. 
Choice, medivm or da k 
color, an perfectly sree 
fyom dirt or bad grains .. 
Strictly eh-ice light, me- 
cium or dark color as de- 
sired, perfect y clean, and 
relocied on account of fla- 
vor, etc 
Fancy Golden Rio 
Mexican, Choice Grecn Berry, very as 
nice ” J i 
Java, Prime sas 6 
** Choice Old Government .... ** 23 
HUMMEL’S COFFEE ESSENCE. 
TIO, cocvccvcsccccccscscecces -perdoz., $02) 
Fuils .. si 20 


“es 14 


1444 


15 
1734 


$015 

¢ 20 

Wire Rope k0 ‘* 40 
CANNED GOODS, 


Sisal Rope, 60 feet 
se ou se 


for b xvs when ordered ir full eases of twe doz, 
Cherries, Red per auz., $120 
is White via 9 
Pears, Bartlets. .....cc0-cer vi 
Pive Apple, Buhama,2 I). caus ‘* 
“= Metrath &(o... “ 
Peaches, E.D & Co. 2 Ib. 
Cans, standuard.... 
= E. D &ULo. 2 Ib. 
Cans, Seconds 
Pium, Keer 
‘'  Damson 
Black berries 
Go »sberries 
Ra-pberrits 
SER WUORTIGD. 600. cccccccccecee 
Beans, S'ring 
so IL aco icie « igislineengiitiier the 
Tomatoes, 2!b Cans......... 
a SIS COGS. ..cccvee 
P as, Sweet, 2 ib. Cans 
Corn, ‘* vi ** Yarmouth‘* 
oe ee f oe Polk’s oe 
Oysters, Union, 1 Ib se 
ee oe 2 lb 
1 lb 
. - 2 lb. 
Lobs‘ers, 1 
‘ 6 


noe 


to 


_ 


ei) 


teed ed 
sents ure 


se «. 


L. We'ght* 
sé oe 


—— 


I 


Salmon, 1 1b, Columbia River wind 
oe 2, “ * “e 
COTTON GOODS. 
3t. Louis Cotton Yarn 5 lbs. 
in bundle. per Ib. 
Warp, 5 lbs in 


tower 


$0 21 
oe ‘. 
bundle. . 
Lamp Wick, No. 1 .. per gross, 
Cotton Batting, No 1,2)]bs in bale per |b. 
*f e. No 3, se ae oe 
SOVA CRACKERS. 
In box ofabout 30;)b.ea h charge for box $0 30 
1 soda per lb. 6 


. oe 
Sugar ‘' 
te oe 


Currants any quanti'y 
Citron tg = 
Prunes, ‘* oe 
rix-,1n5and10 Ib. boxes 
Kuising New Layers 

do do 

do do 


amphor 
Copperas 
Epsom Salts 
Indigo best 

do KO 


REND i: < duipincdecamcnmnncecee pene per bbl., $f 
Cement, Louisville do 1 


LYE AND POTASH. 


Jewell Lye,4doz inbex......per box. $2 
Conce: trated Lye, Greenwich, 
4 dezen in box do 3° 
BaliLye, T. &T ,2dez in box do 1 
SUGARS, 
Refined Sugars come in bbls. of about 300 pounds. 
No charge for packsges on anv whiteor yeil w 
retined sugars whe e a iu! barrel is ordered. 
the charge for ahalf bbl, i 4 ¢ 

Bariel. f New erierrs Suzar holds about 250 
168; Half barre}, 120 to :25 Ibs, 
Powdered $0 li % | 
Cut Loxf % 
Gianulated 
Sta: dard “ 4’? 
Regular ‘‘A’’...... peancanonies 
xtra 


Common New (rieans...... .. do 
SYKUPS A*D MOLAS:ES. 
New Orlean:, prime bright in 
Add for packages; 3¢ bils. 
3c. kegs, 6c, 4-keg, Ile. 
ver gal 
Golde sSyrupin bbis....... ° 
-ugur-H use »y)up, in bbls 
Crysta) Drips, do 
Curn Syrup, 


per 


Case, 144 boxes 
Caddy, 24 “* 
Nurs. 
ANY QUANTITY 
Almonds, Iv cas per pound, $0 20 
do paper shells ; ao 40 
Brazil..... ROS eke EINE - do 


per keg, $3 15 
do 3 40 
do 3 6) 


do 39) 
do 4 665 


OILS. 
We are not allowed t« sell Coal Gil of a less 
degree of fire test thun 15u in Missouri. 
Coa: Oi], 110°, in bble,, 60 gals per gal. $0 11 
do 159 dv do do 12 
do 135 do 
Linsced Oi}, raw 
do boiled 
Castor Oil, No. 1 
do 4d 


Carolina, fair 
do Pr 
do 


Pearl or Laundrv, in 40 Ib boxes per lb. $0 04 
Silver Gloss, in 6-lb caddies, per cad. 5 
Diamond Glossr, iu 6-lb cad, do bu 
SS eee CS 

SPICE3, “WHOLKt ’’ 
Alispice.... 1 
CBIR .00 covccccccccccccvce 66¥e0 


Keg-,1!21bs or any smeunt ...perlb. $0144 

soxe-, 601i 1b paper-,oranyamt do 5 
TEAS 

Teas range from 35 c-nts to $1 00 per lh ~— State 

the kind wanted and price yu wish to pax, ond 

e will rend the best the who csule mai ket wil: 

allow tor the price. 


Pine Tar, Pure,in tbs.... 


.... per bbl. 
do do dv Pe 


$4 50 
in Crates, 6l-galicn ‘ 
cans percrate 1 6) 
Coui Tar, n bbl- per bbi 3 50 

WHITE LEAD. 
Collier, Strictly Pure per lb. $0 74 





25 7 new style prettiest chr mo cards 
sold w 








while those that have reaped the benefit ey- But what did they say when some post 


ith name, 10c. Nassau Card Uo,, 
Nassau, N.Y. Ww 


A. J. CHILD, Parcha-ing Ag nt, 


5 TON WAGON SCALE 60 DOLLARS, FREIGHT PAID, 


Brass Beum, Iron Levers, Stee) Bearings, Wearings. Knife Edges and Pivots. Every kind 
of Scale sold on trial and no mo: ey asked til! tesied For Free Book on Scea'e- address 
JONES OF BINCHAMTON, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


~ VIGTOR ONE-HORSE WHEAT DPILL. 
EWALD OVER, 


Manwacturer of 
VICTOR 3 and 5 Hoed One-Horse Wheat Drill 


For sowirg Wheat, 
Ba ley, Kye ano Oats 
in Fallow Ground 
and S:anding Corn. 

Indianapolis. Ind. , 
Send tor Circulars 

These govds can 
also be had of 


Baner & Walter 
St Louis, 


11-13 -eow 





| 





Can be furnishe! in anv qu«ntity. No charge | 


Wheat, Corn, Oats, Tobacco, Wool, Hides, Hemp, Broom Corn, 
Castor Reans, Flax Seed, Timothy, Red Top, Clover, Millet 


and Hungarian SEEDS, and all FARM PRODUCTS will have 
our personal attention on receipt. 
} Account of sales rendered promptly. Wheat sucks furnished those i i 
Po eee i ily. iCat sucks nish sé who desire to ship ‘o us 
| re bt, Scents euch. Sucks fer shi, mentef Flax Seed and Castor Beans Jurnished on same "herman 
Sortaes ane Gunnies fee Osts und Corn furnished 1 cost (sacks are sold with oats and © rn} 
| Wool sacks free for »hipmeat- to u Sack. for seed surnished at cost. Timothy, Clover, Millet 
jaund Hungsrian ee@ls are geld ‘cueks @xira ?? hippers are paid for sa ks according to value, 
When we sel) the seed we ve Within one lo tWo cents of co tto- sucks. Sred should be shippe 
in new cotton sacks. In ot .tion os to the mork. ts che rouliy given. Address , 


WM. M. PRICE & CO, 
14 South Commercial Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Land Plaster 


THORN & HUNKINS 


309 and 311 S. Twelfth strect, St. Louis. _ 





Pays 200 to 500 per cent. Profit on the 
fuvestinient. All farmers should try it, 
Guaranteed to pay. Send tor Circulars 
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Brown’s Portable Grain Bin, 
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Saves sacks and labor in hauling grain. 


Most useful implement in use. E we ii t 
For descriptive circulars and 


Costs less than stationary bin of same capacity. 
informatio’, :..ddress 
WM. M. PRICE & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
18-tf 
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ae cee akan >” COOLEY CREAMER 


PER OD 1D | Geen 

\ [ { i i ( | Gan? > Raises all the cream be 
J > B4 Bos 4 i 2 © 
ANE : 


= tween the milkings. Saves 
% two-thirds of the labor 

It will either drill 12, 16 or 20 inches apart, or 
plant m hills any desired distance. A perfect 


;S Increases the yield of 
ae ae butter. Improves the 
DRILL and a perfect Check Row Planter. - 
We also have a stock of 


re bs CRCAMER uceee Quality. 1adg@ ples the 

an: nna - =H value of Mt: skim milk. 

SELECT AND PURE &. Serr == or more every scasol 
CANE SHED 


yay ASE Will pay for itself twice 
= The Cooley System is the 
which we will sell at low prices. Send for price for circular, free, to JOHN BOYD, Manufactur 


‘ORN 


; Only uniform dairy method in existence, Seni 
and description to manufacturers, er, 199 Lake street, Chicago. 8-13 
’ 
J.A. FIELD & CO., 


S. E. corner Eighth and Howard streets, 
9-tt ST. LOUIS, MO. 


‘The Manny Bauer Mf’g Co. 
: ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Horizontal and Vertical Cane 

Miils, Cook’s Kvaporators Im 

nroved, Sulky Hay Rakes, Wag 





ons, etc. 
Seed of Early Amber and 
Early Orange Sugar Cane 
——— z warrarted fresh and pure. @ 
| plamt Que aic, mail, $l: larger quantities. by freiht oF 
express, 20°. perlb. New book, fully describing Varieties, 
Soil, Planting, Cultivation, Machinery aud Mauafacture, 
free, by mail 


v Catal ent FR&E on | 2. 
The Best Made. ooieskss & q a 
BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts. | 
¥ame this paper. Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland. | 

Venton fois pat er 9-40 | 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY! 


Actas Our Agent. 
PARTICULARS BY MAIL FREE. 








PATENTED 
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Composed 
ly of powder 
ino ab Mics Ge FER 

8 an 
lubricator ts tise world. It is the best 
$ not gu $4 


an ie. 
i de, Itanswers equally aa well 0 
Gearing, Threshing Machines, C 
Buggies, etc., as for Wagons. 
fe 
Cc 


GUARANT toc Petroleum 

¢¥. aac by TF Whay Rn Be Our Pocket 

Cyclopedia of Things Worth Knowing mailed {re 
MICA MANUFACTURING CO. 

31 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, tlinols. 
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FISHING NET* 
FISHING TACKLE 


Trammel, hoop and bird nets always on bane 
Send for price list. batt 











Cur. Third & Lombard Sts., St. Louis, Mo, 


Manuufseture Buckeye and Manny Sulky Rakes, 


orizontal avd Vertical Cane Millis, cook’s 
Evaporators, Improved etc 12-tf CO. & F. CHENOT, 
No. 8% South Main street, St. Louis, MO. 


fURKISH BATH De You Ove Printing 83222 








ESTABLISHMENT. oy ( Belf-inker 94) Langer siseS Tor larger Pe 
10. 311 N. Seventh Street, bet. Olive and Locus: of young. Great money saver. A Pee ator? 
w 
GEO. F. ADAMS, M. 0., SUPT. ; “aisioows offe! lelene’ Presses, Pepe, Cards, Pate Bat 
For Ladies. vo the Manufacturers KELSEY & CO., Mer 

Monday, Thursday and Saturday Moraines 

rom 9a. m. to 12m. 
For Gentlemen. 
From7a m.to9p.m., excepting the abo 


ours for ladies. 
IPWNAYVS Genta ‘rom7a m. tol2m. 
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BATHS--RUSSIAN & TU RBIS® 
When you go to St. Louie, dun’t fail to on 
Prof. Wm. Roberson * 
615 WASHINGTON AV., 
Under Lindell Autel, and try one of bit 
TURKISH OR RUSSIAN BAT 
And get asbave pn the os a’ 
FINEST BARBER SHOP IN Ta5 


; . Pian 
ORGANS fas ap Paper tron. AO 








Elegant! hromo Car's, newsryles 10c. Agts. 
AQ wanted. L Jones & Co., Nassau,N,Y. 10-13 





Lith«grapned Chromor, with name, by re- 
5 turn mail Ife. Seavy Rros Northfod, Ct. 





ee birten by dug-, horser cut on barbed 





29 Market Street, St. Louis, Mo. 





. Use Stewart’s Healing Powder 4 
wen cape. See Bucy DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, N. J: 
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Horsien Itural. 


Edited by (ee 
Pomology and F 
communtcations 7 
be addressed to him as « 


ae George Lusmann, Professor of 
wrestry, Columbia, Mo. All 
for this department should 
bove. 





——~“The Principles el Pruning. 
The art of pruning is one of the sim- 
plest as well as one of the most impor- 
tant operation: connected with horticul- 
ture. Yet it is one that is frequently 
neglected, or ill-performed, r he pl inel- 
pal objects of pruning are to induce & 
vigorous and symmetrical growth, re- 
move supertiuous wood, and promote 
ruitiulness. a 
ce be the form of training 
adopted, there are some general princi- 
ples underlying all prumings operations 
which should be observed to some ex- 


The P ogress of Strawberry Culture. 

Dr, F. M. Hexamer measures the increase 
of the culture of the strawberry by the great 
length of the season, a season of three weeks 
having been lengthened into one of six months 
in less than fifty years, and also by the rapid- 
ly increasing competition and great improve- 
ment in varieties, which make poor berries 
unsalable at any price, and give us a large 
supply of choice and average market fruits. 

Dr. Hexamer says the most imporiant revo- 
lution in strawberry culture, however, so far 
as concerns the growers, at least, has been 
effected by the changing of ovr markets. 
The market centres for fruit, as well as other 
goods, are rarely permanent : they are fre- 
quently moving from one place to another, 
or changing in their respective locations. 
The strawberry is not exempt from these 
fluctuations of trade. A few years ago, New 
York was the great distributing centre of ber- 
ries for hundreds of miles along every rail- 


Tent Caterpillars. 

Look ont now for the first appearance 
of this orchard pest. Deacon Brown 
suggests that farmers keep a sharp look- 
out for them on the wild cherry trees or 
bushes scattered about the farm or along 
the fence rows. He says that they will 
be seen there before they will be noticed 
in the orchard. The remedy in such 
sases is to destroy them with the hand, 
or better yet, to cut down the bushes 
and burn the bush and nest. 

If every farmer will care for such 
things we may easily hold in check this 
pest. But as this cannot be hoped for, 
it will be the duty of the more enterprsi- 
ing and intelligent farmersand orchard- 
ists to double their diligence, and keep 
their orchards and farms clean from 
such noxious insects, In fighting these 
enemies along division fence lines, it 
may not be amiss to carry the war into 


Christian writers on this supject to get away | 
from this alternative, but there it stands im- 
pregnable. Jesus did use wine. I will not’! 
waste my time in proving this proposition 
and answering the wild bashi-bazouks of 
controversy wio assert with childlike confi- 
dence and simplicity that the Bible wines 
were unfermented grape juice. ‘Their learned 
ignorance is fairly splendid with boldness, 
They disarm criticism by their overwhelming 
dash. Such little questions as why the 
epithet wine-bibber should have been oppro- 
brious? Why decons should not be given to 
much wine? Why the Corinthian communi- 
cants should become drunken? Why the 
apostles at Pentecost should have been ac- 
cused of wine drinking as the cause of their 
strange utterances? All such trifling ques- 
tions they utterly distain to notice in the mag- 
nificent sweep of their assertion. It is a 
small thing, too, with them that the apostles 
never hint at two kinds of wine—a good, un- 
fermented wine, and a bad, fermented one— 
when it would have been so easy and natural 
for our Lord or for Paul to say, “Drink only 
the unfermented wine.” Instead of that they 
lead us into «reat danger by their unguarded 
remarks about wine, as if there were but 


it has vigor enough. , There can be no gene- 
ral plan for the culture of’ orchards given, 
for the culture of each orchard must be ac- 
c.rding to its soil and requirements. The 
cultivation neoessary on a thin, dry soil would 
cause an orchard on a rich, moist soil to run 
all to wood, with little or no fruit. Rich, lev- 
el, or prairie soil should be treated very dif- 
ferently from thin, dry bill soil ; when plant- 
ed in orchards they should generally be laid 
down in grass, and the thrift of the trees 
kept up in part by cutting back and thinning 
out the outer branches, and by surface ma- 
nuring, and eventually by plowing narrow 
strips between the rows. 





<P. —-____—_-— 
A correspondent of the American Cultivator 
gives a remarkable instance of the benefits of 
mulching. He says, upona dry and rocky 
hillside, in the town of Shrewsbury, Mass., 
stood anorchard. The trees were old and 
not giving a good crop of apples for several 
years. The owner having a large quantity 


My Good Woman. 

Why are you so out of sorts, never able to 
tell folks that you are well? ‘Ten to one it’s 
all caused in the first place by habitual con- 
stipation, which no doubt finally caused de- 
ranged kidneys and liver. ‘The sure cure for 
constipation is the celebrated Kidney Wort. 
It is also a specific remedy for all kidney and 
liver diseases. Thousands are cured by it 
every month. ‘Try it at once.—Toledo Blade. 


Cou. Norman J. Corman: Where can I get 
Hedges’ book on the manufacture of sorgo? 
What will itcost? Address, J. 8. McKunsy, 

Caddo Grove, Johnson Co., Texas. 

Send $1 to I. A. Hedges, 2004 Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo., and book will be forwarded 
by mail. 16-13 


The Hon. J, A. Dacus’ illustrated Lives of 
the James and Younger Brothers, published 








of hay drew it from the fleld and placed it 
around the trees to the depth of twelve inch 
es, covering the whole ground occupied by 
the trees, omittingevery alternaterow. Ths 





by N. D. Thompson & Co., St. Louis, has 
reached a sale of 50,000 copies in ten months. 
The demand is wonderful. Book agents are 
reaping a rich harvest with it. 16-13 











+o precise r ‘an be giv- : : 
tent, though no precise rule ca be 8iV-| road and steamboat line entering the metrop- 


Africa, and even trespass on the neigh- 


en for all cases. Brieily stated, these 
, .: Whe > STOW 4 
principles are: When the grow th of 
wood large, the tree or vine Vigorous 
more wood should generally be cut away 
than when the tendeney to the predue- 
tion of wood is small. When there is a 
great tendency to the production of both 
wood and fruit, pruning of the wood 
and thinning ot the fruit, or both, may 
be necessary in order to produce the 
pest specimens. Shy bearing in trees is 
sometimes treated with rool pruning. 
hen an upright growth is desired, pru- 
1e I 

ning of the lateral growth is required, 
and when a rounded, bushy growth is 
wanted, the main or central stem and 
longest laterals should be shortened in. 
To prune successfully requires taste 
and gool judgment, and much beauty 
and utility can be given to the form ot 
atree by proper pruning; but too much 
or unskilliul pruning may be done with 
scarcely less injurious results than those 
that follow the neglect of the operation. 
Pruning at the wrong season, the re- 
moval of very large branches, and the 
neglect to prune, are responsible causes 
for the irregular-headed and unshapely 


olis; but now the market of most inland 
towns and large villages are supplied with 
home-grown fraits, and only an inconsidera- 
ble amout of berries is re-shipped trom New 
York. It is therefore that, while the demand 
for products of nearly all kinds has largely 
increased during the last years, the amount 
of perishable berries disposed of in New York 
has decreased rather ; and while the produc- 
ers of wheat and corn, of butter and cheese, 
of beef and pork, and many other farm pro- 
ducts find, at home and abroad, new and 
profitable outlays for their bountiful crops. 
the small fruit grower who depends on the 
New York market finds the demand for his 
products diminished instead of increased, and, 
naturally enough, wonders where that much 


talked of national prosperity may be found. 

Let us start right here in our search, and 
we shall tind it is only a few years since New- 
ark obtained its principal supply of strawber- 
ries from New York; but to-day the vicinity of 
Neawrk produces, not only sufficient for home 
demands, but enough to return to New York 
more than what it received in former years, 
and the growers seem well satisfied with the 
new order of things. Similar conditions pre- 





trees Which are found in far too many |} 


vail in hundreds, if not thousands, of towns: 


bor’s farm if the hosts of this ravenous 


adjoining premises. In waging a war of 
extermination the victor need not be 
careful about invisible boundary lines. 
Pursue the enemy to death, and hear 
complaints aboxt trespass afterwards 

The time for successful attack is in 


foragers have been sent out. They will 
all be at home and helplessly massed in 
their tents at the mercy of one blast 
from a shot-gun or the touch of a fire- 
brand, or a swab of old rags and soft 
soap. The latter is to be preferred, as 
it leaves no sear on the trees. 

The tent caterpillar is so easily de- 
stroyed that it is strange that it has ev- 
er been allowed to get a foothold. In 
examing the orchard for them, watch 
closely the early apple trees, as they ap- 
pear on them first. There is something 
unique in this fact. How is it that in 


the orchard, the nest of eggs on the ear- 
ly apple trees will hatch before the nest 
on the late apple trees, and in each case 
will hatch just in time to be fed by the 
opening buds? The little rascals are 


there is ample forage near at hand. 
Here isa question for the scientific men, 


foe should show its tents spread on the 


the morning before the skirmishers and 


the same orchard or in the same row of 


never ushered into the world before 


one sort; nay, worse than that, Paul even 
tells the deacons not to drink too much wine, 
Did Paul mean the fermented wme? Then 
he allowed the deacons to use it as a beverage. 
Did he mean unfermented wine? ‘Then why 
did he limittheamount? This dilemma and 
all the other arguments from the Scriptures 
are as mere cobwebs to the laces of these 
valiant knights, who are too free and firely to 
be checked by reason or overcome by syllo- 
gism, ‘To afoot pilgram, like myself, how- 
ever, these Scriptures are convincing and end 
the controversy ; and, therefore, {I have to 
charge the total abstinence propaganda with 
wrestling the Scripture and dispising the 
authority. 

The right system must be one that recog- 
nizes practically the difference between ex- 
cess and moderation, and the difference be- 
twee’. injurious and harmless drinks, and that 
will appeal to the common sense of reasona- 
ble and thinking men. It must be a system 
that deals honestly with history, science and 
Scripture, and does not invent theories and 
then support them by garbled quotations and 
imaginary facts. It must bea manly system 
that has no cant or foolery of orders and rib- 
bons, degrading a matter of high principle 
to the hocus pocus of a child’s play. Such a 
system would be found in the exclusion of dis- 
tilled liquor from common use as a beverage, 
both by public opinion and by lew, and the 
wise regulation in society and in the State of 


was done in the month of July. The nest! 


year every tree, where the mulch was applied, | H AR D Y FR UITS. 


i ee with large and fair apples, while | Largest stock, best assortment of new apples 
the trees have made a great growth of wood, | and Siberians in the northwest. Apple seed, 
and the leaves had a beautiful green and | seedings, cions,root grafts and smal] evergreens. 


spring-like a arance, while those without! We rovt-prune all young stock at two years old 
- mane non fruit at all ty and send out roots of best quality. Descriptive 


: pepe 
The varieties | list, retail or wholesale, free. Order early. 
were the same. | 


y 
| C. PLUMB & SON, Milton, Wis. 
Grarrina Wax.—Three parts resin, three | ooo 
parts of beeswax, and two parts tallow, will | Strawterry , Raspberry, 
; 2 . | DiackperT n urrant pian or - 
make an excellent grafting wax. A cheaper | sonable prices ; all the leading varieties. 8-tf 
wax, that has given us good satisfaction, is | SAMUEL MILLER, Bluffton, Mo. 
made by melting together four parts good, | a 
clean resin, two parts beeswax and one part 
tallow. When the ingredients are melted and | Sharpless. Longfellow and Warren 
mixed, pour into a pail of cold water, when | Strawberries, three of the largeat and best a 
the wax will harden sufficiently to be worked | fifty ceu s per d.zen or $3 per bundred. Ad- 
and pulled, as in working molasses candy, | “*¢58 COLMAN’S ate is. Mo 
If used in cool weather, it will be necessary | wb sense sina 
to keep it in warm water, and in hot weather, 
cold water will be needed. For nursery graft- | Catalpa Seeds and Trees. 
ing, this wax is sometimes melted and spread| Be-t varieties. By muii or express, 
on narrow strips of cloth which are wound | '°! "@W price listandessay. J lao bin. M 
around the graft. | pabdeeinaidbiee 


————" PEACH AND PLUM SEEDLINGS. 


Poult pb Lars 
eB) © -_ 
i} beds. FOUK anp sIX DULLARS PER 1HOU- 


Plymouth Rocks. |\SAND; Carefuliv packed and = ehipped as 
F. H. Corbin says, in 1869 a new breed | directed. Address, 19-2 
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<F7100,000 Peach, and 20,000 
Pium s: ediings, $t 4 inches, trum seed 








of poultry was exhibited for the first 


STARK & CO , Louisiana, Mo. 





orchards, j still, there are many populous inland places 
In order to have well-shaped heads on | which are not sufficiently supplied with straw- 
trees, pruning and training should be! berries, so that those who start now in fruit 
commenced when the trees are quite| culture need have no difficulty in finding 
young. Many trees are trained with too) favorable locations. 
low heads, which much interfere with} On the other hand, there are large areas 
the work of cultivating an orchard. In| where no home market can be created, where 
garden eult ure, or for ornamental speci- | nearly all raised strawberries and some large 
men trees on the lawn, low-headed, hor-| city oifers the only market. What shall the 
izontally branched trees are sometimes] fruit grower do who sees the demand for his 
desirable; but for orchard culture the | crops steadily falling eff, or the prices dwin- 
heads should be high enough to allow a| dle down so low that both ends cannot be 
conveniant approach in cultivating. ie- {made to mest? The tiller of the soit cannot, 
moving large limbs from trees is a | as easily as the merchant, move his business 
practice much to be deprecated; but! place and follow his customers. Generally 
Whenever necessary it should be done| be has to stay where he is and has to find out 





the use of vinous and malt liquors. Society 
should put away all the drinking usages that 
lead to excess—such as furnishing many 
wines at an entertainment, or “treating” 
others, or putting brandied wines upon the 
table, and the State should limit the number 
of licensed seliers to at most the proportion 
of one to a thousand inhabitants of each 
town, and these sellers should be under heavy 
bonds not to sell to minors or drunkards, 
and not to allow disreputable characters to 


and we shall be glad to hear from Riley 
and Warder, or any one who ean explain 
the cause of this timely and yet varying 
hatching of the caterpillar egg on two 
trees similarly situated as to soil and 
location. 
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TEMPERANCE. 





THE TRUK MEANING OF THE WORD AS GIVEN RY 





THE REV. DR. CROSBY. u ] 
a gather at their places. The law should like- 
[ CONCLUDED. | | wise make the collection of evidence 


The following is a synopsis of a lecture re-| against a licensed seller easy, and the penalty 
5 . — wat 


cently delivered by the Rev. Howard Crosby, 
chancellor of New York university, at Tre- 


of breaking the law should be imprisonment 
as well as tine. On a basis like this, that 
does not sweepingly condem every drink that 


° reac: : . es | 
time. This was of American origin, and 
stood almost alone as an American cross. | 
‘ _ pei Soaes sed P : . 150 No. 1 apple grafis i» prime condition best 
At first the critics said that it would | giods und quality No 1; will send ire to res 
not and could not breed true, from the! ponsible parties tor their examinutien before 
» . Ss ‘ paym forthem. Prepared appe and perch 
simple fact that it was such a cross.! se: on same terms, currant and uraupe cuitings, 
Tlic hraa —— Sag ah ad_| young €veregreeus heige piants etc. Ail stoce 
This bre ed was subjected to much ad- | cbove offered 1n prime ordcr . 
verse criticisms, and its early disap- JOHN RIODAN & CO. Bloomington, Til, 
pearance predicted. What is the result ? — 
Only about eleven short years have 

pd pe vend -eptce ngeD ne Nursery of Mo. Agr. College 
passed since it was first exhibited, and, 

. . ral; +t « . “ ac; We are prepare to supply the trale witha 
wonderful to relate, it already ranks 4S | Ane stock ot apple, peach, plum, vear. quince 
nearly, if not quite, the leadinz variety | 1n4 apricot trees; also smali fruits iu vari ty at 

. oa . c r ~ | wholesale rates. Address 
of poultry in this country. The poultry 
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| GEURGE HUSMANN, 


very carefully, and at the proper season, 
80 that the wound will heal rapidly and 
the tree suffer the least loss of sap. The 
removal of large limbs also causes an 
unsightly trunk, making it rough, hard- 
er to clean and a more secure harbor for 
insects, moss, &e. 

When supertiuous roots or branches 
are removed in their incipient stages of 
growth, no such effects are produced. 
Summer pruning, or more properly nip- 
ping of the shoots as they grow, can of- 
ten be employed to advantage, and when- 
ever it can be it is far preferable to prun- 

ing When the wood is dormant. This 
method of pruning, if begun in the sea- 
son while the tree is young, will cause 
an even and symmetrical growth, which 
cannot be so well attained when all the 
pruning is done when the wood is dor- 
mant. Spring-set trees are generally in 
need of thinning out of superfluous 
branches, shoots and buds of the same 
season’s growth, which can be done bet- 
ter early in the season than when the 
wood becomes dormant. Blackberry and 
raspberry bushes can be rendered much 
more shapely, and of more substantial 
growth. by nipping in the canes when 
about three feet high, than by allowing 
them to spindle up; in which condition 
they are not as well fitted to carry a 
acrop of fruit, or withstand severe cold 
or storms. 

TOADS. 

French industry and sagacity take 
the lead of the world in little things, if 
nothing more. Toad culture is a regu- 
lar business there with the economic 
people, and the demand for toads is 
great and increasing. The useful little 
animals are employed as insect-destroy- 
ers, not only in the gardens of that 
country, but thousands of them are 


packed down in baskets of damp moss 
and sent to other countries to be sold 
to gardeners. The more observing hor- 
ticulturists and floriculturists have long 
een aware of their value as insect-de- 
stroyers, and have utilized them to a 
greater or lesser extent. And it is not 
much to the credit of American gar- 
deners and farmers that they have 
hever recognized the service of this 
helpful and innocent reptile. Nature 
Conducts her operations by reciprocal 
Means; and, if she gives us the hurtful 
“atures to eat up all our crops, she 
aso gives us the birds, toads, ete., to 
fat up the insects. The farmer should 
fep an eye open on nature, and seek 
omake her manifold operations help- 
ul, instead of casting hindrance in the 
Way of destroying her agents. The 
Successful farmer hag great need to be 
& goood economic ‘naturalist. Man 

things as loathsome-looking as the toad, 
are the best of friends. 





The Japan Quince (Pyraus Japonica). 
Of this fine, perfectly hardy shrub, we have 
8lx varieties in cultivation for many 
— These varieties are very much alike 
= Srowth and form of bush, the onlv differ- 
nee being in the size, coloration and abun- 
gee of their flowers. Their flowers range 
tec or from a lignt reddish-pink to a dark 
js ge red. This fine shrub should be much 
ore planted than it is. It is one of the 
ings that can be readily pruned into any 
tt oe natural shape, or any fanciful shape. 
oun oe of the very best of our shrubby or- 
is ntal hedge plants. For this purpose it 
oreunemt and very easily cared for. Six 
oa ¥ Ut of the best blooming strong growing 
a aco Planted alternately, or two to four 
then Pr distinct, planted a rod of one and 
tive ws tod of the other would be very effec 
increne » CTHemental hedge. It is generally 
— by a division of the stools, but can 
mer WY grown from cuttings by the sum- 
Process. New varieties are obtained 


fro . 
injured ty We have never known it to be 


nsects or cold.—Prairie Farmer. 


the most suitable and profitable crops for his 
soil, for his markets, and for his own qualifi- 
cations. If he can grow strawberries better 
and cheaper than his neighbors, those who 
understand the least of their culture have 
Sooner or later to leave the business. All can- 
not live by growing strawberries ; some have 
to be contented with raising cabbages, and 
others with peanuts, each one according to 
his inclinations and abilities. The law of the 
survival of the fittest holds as good here as 
anywhere. The conditions essential for suc- 
cess remain in all places and at all times, but 
the local and temporary means necessary for 
its attainment vary in every place and with 
every year. 

Some people are constantly complaining 
that “business is overdone,” that “times have 
prenllr aud so they have. We cannot re- 
verse the order of the universe. Times do 
change, and unless we changs with them we 
havetogo under. Without change there is no 
motion ; without motion there is no life ; in-, 
ertia is death. How can we expect to remain 
at a stand-still when everything around us 
moves? 

These various changes in the progress 
of strawberry culture have brought us to the 
present period; they have developed two 
sharply defined systems, each with its ap- 
propriate modes of cultivation, and with its 
distinct varieties, especially suited for its re- 
quirements—the home market and shipping 
system. Strawberry growing for a home 
market is almost exclusively a retail business 
with all its concomitant deiails, while the 
grower for a distant market is strictly a 
wholesaler, who, like the large manufacturer, 
ships all his goods to acommission merchant, 
whose business it is to sell to the best ad- 
vantage of the producer. As in other whole- 
sale trades, success depends mainly upon the 
talent and management of the owner, and, 
hardly less, upon sufficient capital, good ship- 
ping facilities, competent help, and, in our 
cases, suitablesoil. Where these chief re- 
quisites are warning, no amount of persever- 
ance and energy can produce satisfactory re- 
sults. In many cases it would no doubt be 
far better to sell out, even at a loss, and seek 
a locality better suited to one’s resources than 
to persevere in a fruitless toil and hope against 
hope. 

To a man with small means, a great home 
market offers almost always’ the largest prof- 
its; at least there can be no actual loss, as is 
frequently the case during a glut in the 
wholesale markets, when loads after loads of 
unsold berries have to be dumped into the 
river. The cost of picking, freights, cartage, 
and other unavoidable expenses have to be 
paid by the grower, whether he receives any- 
thing or not. These expenses can be saved 
in a local market, as the berries may be left 
on the vines if there should be a temporary 
lull in the demand. To this necessity, how- 
ever, an active and energetic man will hardly 
ever be compelled, a little forethought and 
effort will readily open new channels. 

The study of the requirements of one’s 
markets is in either case of the greatest im- 
portance, but with a direct market, where the 
grower becomes personally acquainted with 
his customers, such knowledge is easier ob- 
tained. As arule,it is poor policy to try to 
coax or force new things on the market, ex- 
pecting to create a demand for them. It 
matters but little how desirable we consider 
the article—people know generally just what 
they want and will have nothing else ; it is, 
therefore, ordinarily more profitable to find 
out what there isa demand for, and then 
try to supply it as well and as cheap as we 
can. 


AmericAN WonpER Pra.—“These vines 
were loaded with pods, so much so that they 
were more conspicuous then the vines. As 
might be expected, this sort ripened up all at 
once—all its pods could be picked in four or 
five days, certainly in less than a week. The 
quality, like all wrinkled peas, is fine. The 
tine American Wonder pea, in a moderate 
soil, will not grow over six or eight inches 
high. There is a pea of English origin called 
‘Little Wonder, growing taller and some- 
times confused with this kind.”—J. A. Foote, 
Terre Haute, Ind. 








mont Temple, Boston. 





Fourth—A fourth moral error of the total 
abstinence system is its assertion that all | 
drinks that contain alcohol are poison ; that} 
the presence of alcohol thus justifies the con- | 


founding of different sorts of drinks just re-| 
ferred to. Dr. Anstie has clearly shown that | 
alcohol in small quantities is not poison, but 
a true food ; and that it is a stimulant to the 
system in precisely the same sense as that in 
which food is a stimulant. He has shown 
that there is an essential difference between 
the effects of large and small quantities of al- 
cohol ; a difference of kind and not of degree. 
The effect of the small quantity, he says, is 
often beneficial ; the effect of the large or 
narcotic quantity is injurious. Dr. Binz de- 
fines food as both building up the tissues and 
supplying the warmth and vital force necessa- 
ry for the body’s functions; and he shows that, 
while small quantities of alcohol have not the 
former quality, they have the latter, and he 
further shows that the alcohol in moderate 
quantities is entirely assimilated in the hu- 
man system. In the light wines and beers, 
where alcohol forms only from 3 to 10 per 


form best adapted for their beneticial effect ; 
while in brandies, rums, gins, whiskies and 
all distilled liquors the alcohol is in danger- 
ous proportions for a beverage. To say that 
everything containing alcohol is a poison is, 
therefore, a false assertion ; as false as to say 
that fruit is poisonous because prussic acid, 
which is a deadly poison, is foundinit. Na- 
ture has in her alembic turned a powerful and 
dangerous element into a beneficial minister 
to human wants, and all nations have recog- 
nized this vital difference between a moderate 
and an excessive use of stimulants, and have 
testified to the wisdom of using nature’s pro- 
vision without abusing it. 

Fifth—A fifth moral error of the total ab- 
stinence system is its dependence upon a 
contract, rather than on moral sense. 
Instead of regulating a man from with- 
in, it would apply a straight jacket. In- 
stead of allowing a free play of a man’s in- 
dividuality, and then endeavoring to instruct 
and educate the man’s reason, it would, in a 
moment of man’s emergency, tie up his con- 
science with a pledge, which, when the emer- 
gency is past, he will bear irksomely and en- 
deaver to nullify or evade. This is a most 
pernicious instrument far debauching the 
conscience. In the first place, it manufactures 
a new sin, always a dangerous experiment, 
bringing about a reaction which sweeps the 
soul into real sin from its experience in cora- 
mitting the constructed sin ; and, secondly, 
it gives a ready excuse to the conscience 
against any moral argument for temperance, 
by covering with a suspicion of convention- 
ality. This pledge is always an injury, and 
never @ help, to a true morality. It is a sub- 
stitute for principle. It is a sign not of weak- 
ness, fgr we are all of us weak enough, but 
of readiness to reform. True reform would 
demand a change of the underlying principles 
of life. That the pledge taker refuses to make. 
Instead of that, he reforms the surface. In# 
stead of turning the stream into a new chan- 
nel, he contents himself with throwing up 
earthen dikes to prevent an overflow. You 
can get thousands to sign the pledge where you 
can get one to reform. Of course, the pledge 
is not kept, except in the cases where it was 
not needed, where the reform took the place 
of the pledge. Surely such u wholesale de- 
filing of promises is a profane dealing with 
sacred things, and marks a very corrupt sys- 
tem, Man’s moral nature is not to be curbed 
by pledges. His outward conduct may be 
restrained by imposed law, but so far forth 
as that conduct bas a moral element in it no 
action of the man himself can affect it, except 
|a moral reformation. 

Sixth—The sixth and last moral error of 
the total abstinence system to which I shall 
refer is one which I bring forward, not as a 
philosopher, nor a moralist, but as a Chris- 
tian, who believes in the divine authority of 
the holy scriptures. It is impossible to con- 
dem all drinking of wine as either sinful or 


cent of its liquid, we have the alcohol in the |# 





improper without bringing reproach upon the 
Lord Jesus Christ and his apostles. There 





has been an immense amout of wriggling by 


has alcohol in it, the great majority of the 
people could work accordingly, and therefore 
effectively. The wild radicalism of the teeto- 
tlers is just what the rumsellers and their ad- 
vocates enjoy. They know that this absurd 
extravagance disintegrates the army of order 
and renders it powerless ; that so long as tem- 
perance is made to mean“total abstinence from 
everything that can intoxicate,” the great 
multitude of order-loving men would shrink 
from joining any temperance movement, and 
hence the wholesale destroyer of the race can 
go on with their nefarious work with impuni- 
ty. Now, what is needed is the union of all 
good men who desire to stop the fearful 
drunkenness of the land, with its attendant 
crimes and misery. That union can never be 
effected on the principles of the total absti- 
nence propaganda. But it can be effected on 
the principles of truth and common sense, 
and they who prevent this union by their ten- 
acious adherence to a false and fanatical sys- 
tem are responsible before God and man for 
tne spreading curse. 

Let me, in conclusion, distinctly say that I 
do not oppuse the principle of total absti- 
ence from all that intoxicates from the in- 
dividual. Every man is at liberty to abstain 
if he will ; and it is his duty to abstain if his 
own conscience demandit. ‘That against which 
I contend, and which I hold up as the hind- 
rance to the reform and the promoter of the 
drunkard’s cause is the total abstinence cru- 
sade or propaganda; the forcing total absti- 
nence upon the community as the duty of all; 
the putting under the ban every oue who 
does not follow that standard; the insisting 
upon total abstinence as the only safety 
against drunkenness. It is this headlong 
movement which virtually cries, “the koran 
or the sword,” and tramples alike on reason 
and Scripture in its blind rush. It is this, 
and not private to‘al abstinence, against which 
I inveigh. And let me also repeat that I am 
attacking a system and not persons. I have 
no war with men, but witherror. Ican hon- 
or the men «ho uphold a pernicious system, 
for I can believe in their purity of motive and 
singleness of aim. And for this reason I the 
more earnestly and hopefully urge them to 
consider their ways and abandon a course 
which is only confirming a dreadful curse we 
all abhor and desire to remove. 





It is stated that the reason the Wilson 
strawberry holds its own among new varieties 
in spite of their superior size and flavor is 
that the finer flavored sorts rapidly deterior- 
ate after picking, while ths Wilson retains its 
original taste for a considerable length of 
time. This fact must give precedence to the 
Wilson as a market berry. What is wanted 
in the coming strawberry “is a fine flavor 
when picked, and a power of retaining that 
flavor for eighteen or twenty hours after 
being gathered.” 





Our plan for cultivating a bearing orchard 
—and we ask for none better, only that we 


want a better tool than the common plow to 
stir the soil with—is to plow the ground be- 
tween the rows one way, not trying to plow 
yory near the stem of the trees, about the 

rst of May with a common turning plow, 
then in ten days harrow thoroughly, then in 
ten days harrow again, and then about the 
tenth of June plow the orchard the other 
way, then harrow three times as before, This 
plan we adopted after a great deal of study 
and experiment. We reasoned in this way: 
If we should plow the orchard both ways, 
turning all the ground possible, we would 
destroy so many roots as to give the orchard 
a severe check, but by plowing it between 
the rows only one way at u time we leave at 
least half the roots undisturbed, and the 
trees are not checked at all. And we cared 
not how many roots we plowed up between 
the rows one way ; we knew the undisturbed 
roots would hold the trees in thrift until the 
broken roots could put forth new feeding roots 
in the fresh, mellow, plowed land. This kind 
of culture is adapted to high, dry, rather poor 
hilly land ; on richer and more moist soil it 
would have to be modified to suit, for so long 
as an orchard of ing trees is 
growth of from six to inches yearly 


shows are filled in great part with fowls 
of this variety, and the poultry journals 
teem with articles in its praise. I refer 
now to the Plymouth Rock, which in 
its improved shape ranks the highest, 
from a utilitarian standpoint, of any 
breed in this country. What is the oc- 
casion of this change in sentiment? 


breed now join hands to raise it to even 
a higher place of honor? 


worthy under all circumstances and 
in all situations. It has been tried 


try, and never failed. We have sent 
these fowls to the icy air of Sweden 


stance have they been so much affected 


faction. Ina future number we will 
try to give a few additional reasons 
why the Plymouth Rock is, for general 
use, the most desirable breed in exist- 
ence. 


a ee 
Rules for Poultry Raising. 

In raising poultry or stock it should 
be the aim of every one to keep it 
healthy and improve it. You can do 
it very easily by adopting some system- 
atic rules. These may be summed up 
as follows: 


1. Construct your chicken 
good, and protect from vermin. 

2. Provide a dusting and scratching 
place, where you can bury wheat or 
corn, and thus induce the fowls to take 
needful exercise. 

3. Provide yourselves with some 
good healthy chickens, none to be over 
three or four years old, giving one cock 
to every twelve hens. 

4. Give plenty of fresh air at all 
times of the year, especially in summer. 

5. Give plenty of fresh water daily, 
and never allow fowls to go thirsty. 

6. Feed them systematically, two or 


house 


so that they can’t eat too fast or with- 
out proper exercise. 
than they will eat up clean, or they will 
get tired of that kind of food. 

7. Give them a variety of both dry 
and cooked food. A mixture of cooked 
meal and vegetables is an excellent 
thing for their morning meal. 

8. Give soft feed in the morning,and 
the whole grain at night, except a little 
wheat or cracked corn placed in the 
scratching place to give them exercise 
during the day. 

9. Aboveall things keep the hen- 
house clean and well ventilated. 

10. Do not crewd too many in one 
house. If youdo, look out for disease. 

11. Use carbolic powder in the dust- 
ing bins occasionally to destroy lice. 

12. Wash your roosts and bottoms of 
laying nests with whitewash oncea 
week in summer and once a month in 
winter. 

13. Let the old and young have as 
large a range as possible—the larger the 
better. 

14. Don’t breed too many kinds of 
fowls at the same time, unless you are 
going into the business. Three or four 
will give you your hands full. 

15. Introduce new blood into your 
stock every year or so, by either buying 
a cockerel or setting of eggs from’ some 
reliable breeder. 

16. In buying birds or eggs, go to 
some reliable breeder who has his repu- 
tation at stake. You may haye to pay 
a little more for birds, but vou can de- 
pend on what you get. Culls are not 
cheap at any price. 

17. Save the best birds for next year’s 





‘ket send it dressed. 


breeding, and send the others to mar- 
ket. In shivping fancy poultry to mar- 


from Maine to California in this coun- 


and Norway, and the torrid atmosphere | 
of Florida, and never in one single in-|@. C. Swallow, Dean Agricultural College. 


by the change as to fail to give satis- 


three times a day, and scatter the food, | 


Do not feed more! 


| Supt Department Pomology an 2Forestry. 
| Columbia, March 15th, 1881. 





‘American Grape Growing 
AND 

Wine Making. 

| By GEORGE HUSMANN. 


| Thesuthor has tried to give all the latestexpe- 
riences in American pe growing and wine- 


Why do those who formerly abused the | "ing, gathered uuring a practice of ever 26 


| years; and correspondence and sketches from. 
|Mmany of the most eminent grape growers o* 


The simple other States, contained in the appendix, adc 
fact is, the breed has proved itself | Steatly to the interest ot the book, 


Price, } andeomely illustrated and bound 
| cloth $1.50, post paid. 
| Forsale by Orange Judd Co., New York, pub- 
| lishers, or 4 the euthor, 
tf GEORGE HSUSMANN, Columbia, Mo. 





Geo. Husmann, Professor Pomoiogy and 
Forestry. 


| NURSERY OF THE 


| Mo. Agricultural College, 


| COLUMBIA, MO. 
| We weuid respectfully solicit the patron 
|the public, and are now preparedt ll all or- 
| ders sortrait and ornamental trees, shrubs and 
| plants witn strictly first-class stock oi best quai- 
| ity and guaranteed true to name,~- The necessity 
of such an establishment in our State has long 
been ‘elt by the many, who have orderei their 
| frait and ornamental trees irom the iaany unre 
| liable agents and tree dealers who have flooded 
| the State, representing distant nu:series, and 
| often seiling uureliable stock at exorbitant prices, 
; We want a reliable local agent in every town 
| and settiement in the State, and are now fall? 

prepared to fill orders for any and allarticler n 
our line, at wholesale or retail, All who desire 
an agency or wishto order fruit trees and other 
stock direct, will please address 

GEORGE HUSMANN, 
Superintendent of Nursery, Columbia, Ma, 


Cane Culture and Sagar Minufactore, 


“The Louisiana Sagar Bowl,” 


Published weekly in th? portion of Louisiana 
known as the ‘‘Sugar Bowl’’ region, is the 
only journal io the United States dev ted espe- 
cially to south -rn cane culture and sugar manu- 
facture It publishes tutl reports of tae monthly 
meetings of he j..ui-iana Sugar Planters’ Asso- 
ciation. Sorgocavoe growers can obtain irom its 
columns mich valuable informa iva regardiag 
| cane cultuce and sugar aod syrup manuiactare. 














| SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 





| One Copy, l year, postpaid.......... ee $3 0@ 
Two Copies, a each. on 
Three ‘‘ vii 7% 253 
Four ‘‘ ~ are -. 225 
Five ‘* i OF aoe. one 2 00 
=. * * oo J .coseeede 1% 

Advertising rates farnished on application, 
Address J. Y¥.GILMORE Publisher, 
17-tf New Iberia, La. 





Bagasse Furnace. 


reo details address with stamp O. W. 
HAWK, Whitewater, Kan. 16-8 





Drury College, 


4, 

Springfield, Mo , -olicits patronage on these 
grounds: Completeness of equ:pment, thorough- 
ne-8 ef training earnest religious character econ- 
omy ia expenses, healthfulness of Jocatioa. 

Co!lege sad preparatory «choo under one man- 
agement. Open alike to both sexes. Advanta- 
ges for the stu!: of music and art are ofa h'gh 
order. Tuition to candidates for the ministry 
and commonly to thechildrea of mini«ters free. 

Send for Catalogue to Rey N. J. Morrison, 
D. D. Presicent. 452 





AGENT? WANTED—IFE AND ADVEN- 
TURES OF FRANK AND JESSE 


JAMES rac YOUNGER BROS. 


The noted Western Outiaws By Hon. J. A. 
Dacus, Ph D, A true and thrilling account (:1- 
‘ustrated) of their bold operations for 15 years im 
20 States ani! Territories. baffl ng detectives and 
oficiales of the law Best >el:ing Book ef the 
sear; 50 000 sold in 9 mo ‘ths; 50 ceats for outfit. 
$150 tor sampie copy Liberal terms to ageats . 
THOMPSON & CU., Pubiishers, 520 Pine street, 
st. Louis, Mo, 6-13 





30 varieties French chromo, satin, 
&c., cards, name in guid. Nc, 


pearl tinisned 
Card Mills. 
Northford, Ct. 





a week in your own town. Terms aad $5 
$68 outfit free. Address H. Hallett & Co., 
ortiand, Maine. 





Agts. 


sold, only 102. 
pring. Northiord, Ge. 


Me. @ A, 
3-26 





finest chromo, gilt & colored scroll cards ever 
aaa 
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THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR 


COLMAN’S 
RURAL WORLD. 


NORMAN J. COLMAN. 


$1 Per YEAR. 


ADVERTISING: 25 cents 
duction on large or long tim» ati vertisements. 

Address NORMAN J. COLMAN, Publisher, 
600 Olive “treet, St. Louis, Mo. 


The executive committee of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Horticultural Society, 
which recently convened to consider 
the various propositions from compet- 
ing cities, could not but feel grateful to 
the liberal and enterprising people 
of Columbus, Miss., for their most lib- 
eral tender of $2,000, to have the society 
meet there next October. In a finan- 
cial way it was by far the best offer be- 
fore the committee. 


———— Po oe —___—_- 
Experts have been at work the last 
two weeks, ascertaining how many 
bushels of wheat the crop of 1881 will 
pan out. They finished their labor, 
to their own satisfaction apparently, if 
not to that of the public. They have 
discovered and footed up carefully the 
number of bushels of both spring and 
fall wheat, placing thesum at 525,000,000 
bushels, a sum considerably in excess 
of last year’s product. The champion 
expert appears to be in the “Chicago 
Tribune,” and the foregoing is the re- 
sult of his investigations. 











er line of space; re- 





-_———_ © o~<e e 
In estimating the probable supply of 
peaches this season, the State of Kansas 
has been entirely overlooked. Kansas 
has done considerably Jin the way of 
tree planting the past three or four 
years, notable so in the peach line. 
Strange as it may seem, many of the 
orchards seem wholly unimpaired, In 
‘what is referred to as the “Arkansas 
Valley,” in which is situated Wichita 
and neighboring towns, there is a large 
supply of peaches. Our friend Mr. A. 
T. Spotswood, of Winfield, Kas., is or- 
dering box material by the car-load, to 
accommodate this vicinity. 
-- -@ Re eC 
The fruit growers along the St. L. 1. 
M. & 8S. R. R. have been favored by the 
management with the lowest rates they 
ever enjoyed. Under the Southeru Ex- 
press company, before the I. M. R. R. 
management placed their own express 
on the road, shippers had to pay about 
double the present charge. The busi- 
ness has grown very rapidly. Fostered 
and encouraged in this timely and sensi- 
ble way, a large revenue arises in which 
the express company and the growers 
are mutually interested. This applies 
especially to the great number of peo- 
ple engaged in the business in Ar- 
kansas. 


———_* > > oe 
The St. Louis market was glutted 
with strawberries during the past week. 
Arkansas was represented in the re- 
ceipts to an extent unexpected. On 
last Tuesday night (10th) upward of 


corn, 150,000 bushels of wheat, 5,000 bbls. 
of flour and other freights. To move 
this volume of grain would require 
fifty railroad engines on a level track. 
In other words it would make fifty 
heavy freight trains, upwards of 1,000 
cars. Monday evening a similar ship- 


ment was made. 
i pasties es 


Kansas and Nebraska. 

A gentleman who travels extensively 
for a large business house in St. Louis, 
and comes, through his business, in fre- 
quent contact with farmers, and who is 
withal, a pretty close observer, says: 
Kansas and Nebraska never had a more 
promising outlook for a large crop of 
wheat, and also of corn, than this year. 
Recent rains have started vegetation at 
an extraordinary pace, and the soil is in 
fine order. 

He says also that in Larned, Kansas, 
and vicinity the “Amber cane” industry 
is something marvelous. Works for the 
manufacture of sugar and syrup, which 
will cost $50,000 are in process of con- 
struction. Twenty-eight hundred acres 
to be planted to Amber cane are already 
contracted for, and more is added every 
day. ‘The sorgho sugar sells at 10 cents 
per pound, the same as Muscovado. 

A Chicago firm has contracted with the 
owners for 500,000 gallons of syrup at 
80 cents per gallon, the syrup to be mix- 
ed with pure maple syrup and to be sold 
ag the product of the sugar maple. 

RE ae 
Sweet Cherries. 

It has been frequently reported that 
the sweet cherries were all killed in the 
bud in the vicinity of St. Louis. I am 
happy to know now that much bloom, 
apparently healthy, is now in view, and 
that, with a favorable season from now 
on, we shall yet be able to taste sweet 
cherries of our own growing in 1881. 

The Early Richmond is loaded with 
bloom and is, withal the very best 
cherry for canning. Pears, especially 
the Seckle and Bartlett, are also bloom- 
ing freely, and the same can be said of 
apples and the Chickasaw plum. We 
have failed to see a single live bud 
on the peach. 

In passing I will remark that I had 
the pleasure of shaking hands with Mr. 
Bouton, editor of the Jonesboro, Ills, 
Gazette, and from him I learn that the 
peaches in Union Co., Ills. if no un- 
toward circumstance befall them here- 
after, will bear a full crop. They were 
in full bloom April 23d. C. W. M. 


About Flowers. 

Epiror RuRAL Worup: An article 
in a late issue of the RURAL WORLD, 
from Ainsworth, Ia., prompts me to 
say a word on that method of advertis- 
ing. Ido not know who R. Rennie is, 
and he may be as represented in said 
article. It is of another I would speak, 
from the same post-office. One J. W. 
Pearson, who wrote a very disinterest- 
ed article upon the “eight best flowers 
in the garden,” sometime in March last, 
in answer toa correspondent. After a 
very flowery description of the said 
eight varieties, concluded by offering 
the same for the small sum of 25 cents. 
Stating that the amount was “merely 


CoL. GCoLMAN: Perhaps some of your 
readers would like to know how people 
here have passed the winter, &c. Our 
locality has only known winter in 
name. Vegetation has scarcely been 
checked by the frost. Our orange trees 
are now laden with young fruit, and 
until quite recently have had plenty of 
ripe oranges. The country is very 
healthy. Fewer insects and snakes 
than any other locality I haveever been 
in. Orange trees bear in from five to 
seven years from seed. Summer weather 
not so hot as in Ilinois and Indiana. 

Ft. Green, Fla. K. FERGUSON. 

Cou. COLMAN: I would judge by the 
way my paper comes that it is a lone 
RuRAL, and to look at the snrround- 
ings, it is alone as an agricultural paper 
in this vicinity; and if you will send 
mea few sample copies, 1 will try and 
getupaclub. It is too valuable a pa- 
per to be alone in any community, and 
then it is needed here. I have some 
old copies on hand, but want to save 
them to look over at leisure, for often I 
can learn more in a few minutes read- 
ing than in months of experience. We 
are very backward with our spring 
work. Oats are all up, but scarcely any 
plowing done for corn. Wheat is com- 


than half a crop, excepting a few pieces 
that were put in in good time and order. 
Lagree with friend b. on that subject, 
and think this winter will teach some 
farmers the necessity of putting the 
Wheat in early, and having the ground 
in proper condition to receive the seed. 
L would like to hear from some one that 
has had experience in soiling stock, . I 
ask this question, but won’t look much 
for an answer, for there are thousands 
of questions that go unanswered, Those 
that can answer them, keep putting it 
off till it is forgotten. There is no use 
of the farmers being so negligent, for 
we all take the RURAL Wor vp to learn 
each other’s experience. I think the 
farmers need a stirring up on this sub- 
ject about once « month. 
M. RHOADs. 

Cobden, Ills., May 4. 

-<—_-ce  ---—— 
Bee Keepers at Mexico. 

CoL. COLMAN: Will you please pub- 
lish in the RuRAL Wor cD, the call for 
a Bee Keeper’s Convention that meets in 
Mexico, Mo., June 2d. I send you a pa- 
per containing the call. Would be glad 
for you to have a reporter and publish 
proceedings in your valuable paper. 
Hoping this will meet with your appro- 
bation, I am, Sir, respecttully yours, &e. 

Mexico, Mo., May 13. P. P. COLLIER. 
Vice Presd’t N. A. B. K. Society for Mo. 

°° -<—- 
Farm Notes. 
Plants are nature’s chemists. 
Every farm should own a good farmer. 


In agriculture, giant growth is due to giant 
culture. 

Maud 8. is expected to appear at Mystic 
Park in June to trot against time. 

Clover that sends its roots deep into the 
earth is considered the best sub-soiling agent 
to be had. 

The gross income derived from tobacco by 
the farmers of the United States is about 
$22,000,000. 

The merino sheep will produce a larger 
proportion of grease to wool than any other 
breed of sheep. 


Many farmers are too easily content. with 





ing out some, but it will not be more | 


made. ‘The authorities donot mention what 
variety or family this famous cow belonged 
to. 

The Scientific American advances the fol- 
lowing important information to those who 
desire to get rid of stumps upon their farm : 
“In the autumn or early winter bore a hole 
one or two inches in diameter, according to) 
the girth of the stump, and about eighteen 
inches deep. Put into it one or two ounces 
of sultpetre, fill the hole with water and plug 
it close. ( 
plug and pour in about a gill of kerosene oil 
and ignite. ‘Che stump will smoulder away, 
without blazing, to the very extremity of the 
roots, leaving nothing but the ashes.” 

The Poultry Monthly says that ninety 
pounds of grain is sufficient to keep a hen in 
prime condition for one year. If fedas much 
as ninety-eight pounds, divided as follows, 
ithe cost would be about one dollar: Thirty 
| pounds of corn, 25 cents ; thirty-two of oats, 
| 35 cents; and thirty-eight of wheat screenings, 
|40 cents. Besides this, if the hen is fed on 
'the debris of the kitchen it will increase the 

production of eggs, and she will lay about 
| ten dozens, worth not less than $1.50, and 
will also hatch a brood of chickens. With 
proper care and attention, one hundred hens 
| should be made to produce an annual profit 
i\of from $1.50 to $1.75 each. 
The liquid excrements of all kinds of stock 
‘are of more value for fertilizing land than 
|the solid excrements. Still the great majori- 
|ty of farmers take no pains to save them. 
‘Stables should be so constructed that the 
|urine voided by animals may run through 
{chutes into tanks from which it may be 
| pumped out and sprinkled over the land, or 
| be conducted into vats filled with aLsorbents. 
'The former method of disposing of liquid 
/manure is attended with more trouble than 
| the latter and is productive of poorer results 
| unless the material is sprinkled over grass or 
| poured on soil plented with vines, bushes, or 
plants that require to have their growth stim- 
ulated as fast as possible. Currant bushes, 
tomato plants, squasbes and mellon vines, 
| derive very great advantage from liquid ma- 
|nure applied at different times during the 
jseason. They are gross feeders and soon 
take up the soluble portions of the solid ma- 
nure that was applied in the spring or the 
| previous fall. For most field crops it is easi- 
er and better to fix the jiquid manure by 
means of absorption, such as dried peat or 
|muck, forest leaves, straw, refuse hay, saw 
dust, or any material used for bedding horses 
ani cattle. The pores in these substances 
will take up the liquid manure and render it 
easy to handle. It will also cause the sub- 
stance with which it is combined to decay 
very rapidly. An excavation may be made in 
{a farm-yard, and rendered tight by stone, 
| brick, plank, or cement, into which liquid 
}manure can be easily conducted. If waste 
| vegetable matter be placed in this it will soon 
absorb the liquid and become partially de- 
composed. ‘This manure mill may be kept 
in constant operation without expense.— 
Chicago Times. 
-——_———_8 <4 Do oe 
Snakes Catching Fish. 
One day, while catching minnows as 

usual, I noticed a number of snakes, 
| the common water moceasin, approach- 
‘ing the dam or footway of stones. The 
| water yet lacked several inches of reach- 
‘ing the top of the stoneway, although 
it was rushing in quite rapidly, and car- 
rying with it many bull-minnows and 
ismall white perch which were unable 
ito resist it. Watching the snakes, I saw 
lone after another reach the dam and 
take their station upon on it, submerg- 





| 


In the ensuing spring take out the}. 


: 
| 





Libe Stock Breeder. 


Stock for Missouri. 

The following are the pedigrees of 

the thoroughbred mares, lately purchas- 
ed by J. Lucas Turner, of Columbia, 
Mo.: 
Barbary— Bay mare, foaled in 1874, by 
imp. Bonnie Scotland; ist dam, Fal- 
lulah by Planet; 2d, Mazurka by Lex- 
ington; 3d, Miss Morgan by imp. York- 
shire; 4th, Sally Morgan by imp. Eman- 
cipation. For extended pedigree see 
Bruce’s Stud Book. 

Bonanza—Brown mare, foaled in 1875, 
by imp. Bonnie Scotland; 1st dam, Jes- 
samine by Brown Dick; 2d, Woodbine 
by Lexington; 3d, Miss Nattie by imp. 
Glencoe; 4th, by Old Stockholder. For 
extended pedigree see Bruce’s Stud 
Book. 

Bazique—Chestnut filly, foaled in 
1880, by imp. Bonnie Scotland; ist dam, 
Minerva’ by John Morgan; 2d, Mary 
Gowen by Childe Harold; 3d, by imp. 
Priam; 4th, by imp. Leviathan. 

Bryonia—Bay mare, foaled in 1873, by 





teroid; 2d, lodine by imp. Sovereign; 
3d, by Steckholder; 4th, by Pacolet. 

Sally Edwards—Bay mare, foaled in 
1875, by Nanie, son of imp. Glencoe; 
ist dam, Optima by imp. Knight of St. 
George; 2d, Glenluce by imp. Glencoe; 
4th, Eliza Bailey by Columbus. 

Volante—Brown mare, foaled in 1872, 
by Vandal; 1st dam, Belladonna by 
Brown Dick; 2d, Anodyne by imp. Al- 
bion; 3d, Ann Chase by imp. Leviathan ; 
4th, Morgiana by Pacolet. 

Arcadia—Chestnut mare, foaled in 
1876, by John Morgan; Ist dam, Sally 
Crow by imp. Albion; 2d, Ann Chase 
by imp. Leviathan; 3d, Morgiana by 
Pacolet; 4th, Oid Sophy by Top Gal- 
lant. 


7<ee ce -UlUCCO 
Shoeing Horses. 

A blacksmith writing to the Horse 
Shoer puts forth the following sensible 
ideas: 

First and foremost the frog is per- 
haps the most important member, being 
an elastic cushion 
cussion caused by contact with the 
road, equalizing the bearing, and at the 
same time being distended laterally by 
the pressure, it fills the walls of the foot, 
inaking a good inside brace to keep the 
thin walls from contracting. 

1 do not believe a foot can contract 
with proper frog pressure. (Most of the! 
shoulder troubles, and a great part of | 
the lameness of horses can be traced to | 
contracted feet as their origin). Assoon | 
«ts the horse is deprived of the use of his | 
“cushion” by being put on iron “stilts,” | 
he moves like a man with wooden legs | 
—all tirat elasticity of motion without 
which no horse can be desirable, in 
fact, without a good foot, no horse is 
desirable, and without a good frog, it 
is not possible to have a good foot, and | 
to have a good frog, give it its natural 
exercise by being pressed upon. 

Why do horses stand easily on the) 


Jack Malone; lst dam, Arnica by As-| 


to break the con-, 


| poisonous plants, the danger to ani 
|18 greatest when, as at present, Vegeta. 
| tion is only just starting, and when the 
| stock are tempted to bite anything gree 
that comes within their reach. A rain 
| there is danger at any season when the 
live stock have just come off a weary 
| dusty journey, hungry and with the 
sense of smell largely blunted or tem. 
|porarily abolished. Also when the 
|poisonous plants have been dried ang 
mixed with other plants in hay; above 
all, if that is cut before being fed to the 
animals; and finally if inseparably 
mixed with wholesome food, as in ey, 
silage. These last remarks apply ng 
only to the oleander, which is not in. 
digenous to the north, but to other 
poisonous plants which should be roote) 
out of every — and forage field.— 
Prof. James Law. , 
—_e Or - ____ —- 
The Four-Year-Old Trotting Stake a 
Chicago. 
| The Trotting Stake offered by the Chi. 
(cago Diiving Park, Says the Chicago 
,Horseman, for colts and fillies, fou 
years old and under, $100 entrance, $2; 
| forfeit, $1,000 added by the association 
| with $500 additional in case Trinket’s 
time, 2:19%, is beaten in the race, closed 
on April 1st, with the following magnifi- 
cent list of entries, embracing nearl; 
every four-year-old of any note that 
showed up last year, and including de- 
cidedly the best three-year-old east of 
the Rocky Mountains. The list is as fol- 
lows: 


1. Kennedy Packard, Red Oak, Iowa 
enters ch f Trapeze. 
J. W. Smith, Shawhan, Ky., enters 
ch g Tucker. 
3. R. 5. Strader, Lexington, Ky., enters 
b ¢ Alcoyne. : 
. P. V. Johnson, Chicago, II1., enters 
b c Barrister. 
5. M. Higbee, Canton, IIL, enters b ¢ 
Dan Mace. 
3. C. H. Raymond, New York, enters 
g g Phil. Thompson, three years. 
7. J. W. Conley, Chicago, enters bik ¢ 
Director. 
8. Allan Bashford, Paris, Ky., enters 
blk f Emma G. . 
9. G. W. Dickey, Silver Cliff, Col., en- 
ters br c Brown Wilkes. 
10. T. J. Snyder, North Middletown, 
Ky., enters ch f Clemmie G. 
11. C. F. Emery, Cleveland, Ohio, en- 
ters br f Emma Bobbit. 


These entries constitute by far the 


Mals 


‘| best field of colts ever entered in a four- 


year-old stake outside of Kentucky, in 
our judgment, and we believe that on 
the 22d day of July next those present 
on the grounds of the Chicago Driving 
Park will witness the best and fastest 
colt race ever trotted. We give a brief 
account of the colts and fillies engaged, 
with their pedigrees and performances, 
where they have made any. 

1. “Trapeze,” ch f, by Tramp, son of 


Gage’s Logan, dam F laxey (sister to Ba- 


sand? Simply because the pressure is) shaw, Jr., 2:2434) by Green’s Bashaw. 
equal; in other words, the frog is thu® Trapeze has made no public record, but 
enabled to get its share of the pressure. is credited with a full mile in 2:52, half- 
Therefore the important matter in shoe-; mile in 1:20, and a quarter in 40 seconds. 
ing is to get the bearings as naturé de-| Bred by Daniel Hayes, Muscatine, Iowa, 
signed. Consequently if you put on!and believed by Iowa borsemen to be 


what is, rather than an exertion for what |i"g_ themselves all but their heads, 
might have been. | which were raised about an inch above 
Many a farmer pays out large sums for | the water, and pointed in the direction 


se : 7 lof the coming tide. In this position I 
fertilizers, while he allows those of his own | sounted seven snakes, arranged in un- 
barn-yard to run to waste. 


leven intervals,in a space less than sixty 

If your little chickens are drooping, try | feet. I came to the conclusion at once 
lard and sulphur. The cause is very likely/that they were fishing, and watched 
to be lice, and not any more complicated dis-|them with a good deal of interest. 
ease. | Pretty soon I saw one head strike for- 

To preserve potatoes they should be dried | Ward, going under the water, reappear- 
as soon as possible, and placed immediately ing in a moment with a large bull 


iron plates to protect the walls, com- 
pensate by removing enough to allow 
the frog to get bearing enough to retain 
its health and elasticity. 


| fully capable of acquitting herself cred- 
|itably in any company. 

2. “Tucker,” ch g, by Strathmore, son 
| of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, dam Fanny, 


Ee my. ———a—een | by Sheriff’s Bob Henry; started twice as 
Worms in Hors s. a two-year-old, winning a heat and sec- 
H. B. K., West Paulet, Vt., asks the|ond money at Sharpsburg, Ky., Aug. 5 


», 
symptoms of worms in horses and a/ 1879. Time 3:024¢, and unplaced at Lex- 
remedy therefor. 


|ington, Aug. 25, 1879. We can find no 
ANs.—The general symptoms of in-| record of his starting as a three-year-old, 
testinal worms in horses are, a rough, | 


though he was entered in several im- 
portant stakes at Louisville and Lexing- 


500 cases were received from that State 
and next morning 1,400 cases, throw- 
ing upon the market at once about 2,000 
cases of berries, the largest supply ever 
placed on the St. Louis market in one 
day, before home growers had any ready 
for market.e The berries were mainly 
soft and unfitted for re-shipment, made 
so by being visited with frequent rains 
a few days before leaving the hands of 
the growers. Receivers were thus com- 
pelled to sell at once for what they 
could get. 


a 8 me eC 

The Mining World is the title of a 
new publication issued at 3051¢ Olive 
street St. Louis. Its first number isa 
remarkable one, for an initial publica- 
tion and promises great things for fu- 
tureissues. Itis evidently in the hands 
of practical people and will beyond a 


to cover the trouble of putting up 
the seeds and for the necessary post- 
age.” Well, wife had been wanting 
some seeds and sent the requisite quar- 


ter of a dollar. Intime she received 
the seeds in a flaming envelope, in 
which was still a more flaming circular 
from “J. W. Pearson, seed and fruit 
grower, Ainsworth, Iowa,” and a small 
dyspeptic package of seeds, marked “as- 
ters,” that could have been purchased 
for two or three cents of any reliable 
seedsman. Now, if this is an honest 
transaction, 1 confess I do not know 
the term, and would request Mr. J. W. 
Pearson to rise and explain how a small 
package of asters could cost him 25 
cents. Only a 1-cent stamp ornamented 
said envelope, containing seed and cir- 
cular. I think it would be well to re- 
fuse from your columns everything 
that has a selfish motive, as many of 
these articles have in view. Let them 
seek the more legitimate method of 


doubt stimulate mining interests in St. 
Louis—and really such a motor as the 
Mining World is needed to direct atten- 
tion to the magnificent fields now open- 
ing in New Mexico and the south west, 
andits influence will undoubtedly be felt. 
In its editorial, news departments and 
correspondence, there is evidently ex- 
perienced direction and we can say to 
Our readers interested in these matters 
that everything in the Mining World, 
is clear concise and tangible to the in- 
tellectual reader, there being no 
difficult technicalities or scientisms to 
study out or ponder over. Itis a model 
paper and worthy of extensive patron- 


age. 
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The daily departure of at least one 
‘immense cargo of grain from this city 
by the river route for Europe is the 
great topic in commercial circles from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. The move- 
ment which has so long been regarded 
as an experiment or with indifference, 
has become an unqualified success. The 
railroads running east, and the grain 
re eivers in the sea-board cities, at last 
realize that the business and revenue 
arising therefrom, is surely passing 
away from them forever. The New 
York and Chicago markets feel its loss 
more keenly than any others; and the 
outlook steadily grows more gloomy 
as the business expands in favor of the 
Mississippi river routeto Europe. Per- 
haps the largest shipment yet was 
towed down stream last Saturday night, 
by. the steamers Oakland and Boston. 
‘The’ shipment embraced eleven thou- 


paying for space in your advertising 


columns. When, however, one does 
creep in under the guise of a humani- 
tarian, and abuses your confidence, he 
should be unsparingly exposed, other- 
wise your patrons may be swindled. 
FRANK HOLSINGER. 

Rosedale, Kas. 

—_———-o 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


CoL. COLMAN: To my notice of last 
week for cane to run a large mill, I have 
received already four responses from 
Kansas; and ere this the gentleman for 
whom I applied, C. M. Brown of Ana- 
moso, Iowa, is out among them. This 
speaks well for Kansas. You can put 
our western sister State down for first 
in the list of northern cane producers. 
. HeDG@Es. 

Cox. CoLMAN: The winter of our dis- 
content ends in exceptional fine spring 
weather. Despite our grumbling we 
have a full bloom of cherries, plums 
and apples, and peaches and grapes are 
making a vigorous start. Blackberry 
and raspberry canes generally killed; 
also some peach and other trees in un- 
favorable situations. No floods, or 
heavy rains. Our vicinity rather dry 
for grass and wheat. J.G. T. 
oniteau county, Mo., April 29. 


Cot. CoLMAN: Some of your corre- 
spondents want to know if there is 
prairie in Arkansas. There is prairie 
near here in this (Nevada county), and 
seventy miles north of Little Rock 

lenty more; also near Hope, eight miles 
‘rom here. This section is rolling, well 
watered and timbered, and climate de- 
lightful. Artesian wells, costing from 
$50 to $100, are numerous and good. 
Our Plymouth Rock hens,young and old, 
began eating their eggs. Some recom- 
mended a cure by a their beaks 
to quick, and others to the back of their 
necks. But we fillea some ones with 
pepper, and found them broken, but not 
eaten. Have had no trouble since. 

Emmet, Ark. P. CHAPMAN. 





sand tons of grain: 200,000 bushels of 


in a position from which the sunlight is ex- 
cluded. 

More cotton and less tobacco, should be |; 
the motto of every southern farmer where | 


the soil and climate are adapted to the growth 
of these crops. 


One-half ounce of salt to the pound of 
butter is the rule of salting adopted by the 
makers of the celebrated butter which sells 
at a fancy price in Boston. 

Increased hay and forage crops should be 

the object of every farmer in the south. We 
should be exporters of these crops instead of 
importing so largely of them. 
Never let the grass get the start of your 
crops. Once ahead, this enemy to the farm- 
er multiplies and increases more rapidly 
than compound interest or a mortgage. 


To pass judgment on the good qualities of 
a cow, keep the following points always in 
mind: She must be a good breeder; rich, 
long and large milker ; an easy milker, with 
long teats; possess a quiet disposition ; have 
a good form; a rich color; a good escut 
cheon. 

To keep cider in good condition, whether 
it is to be used as a beverage or for making 
vinegar, the casks should be filled to over- 
flowing every few weeks. Cider of the same 
quality is best for this purpose, but when 
such is not at hand, sweetened water may be 
used instead. 

Capital is pouring into Virginia at a greater 
rate than in any former period of her histo- 
ry. But recently a wealthy English gentie- 
man invested $600,000 along the line of the 
Richmond and Alleghany Railroad; another 
$500,000 in the same way, and $50,000 in the 
Valley of Virginia. 

In localities where peach trees budded with 
the improved varieties fail, seedlings will of 
ten be found to succeed. The yellow-flesh 
kinds when raised from the pits generally 
vary but little from the parent fruit; others 
—even if some of their offspring prove infe- 
rior—may produce seedlings of superior 
quality. All ourchoice varieties originated 
in this way. 

A compost heap should be a permanent in- 
stitution in every garden, and it will be found 
surprising how much fertilizing matter can 
be accumulated duringa year. Such a struc- 
ture need not present an unsightly or objec- 
tionable appearance ; it may be built behind 
some hedge or in a fence corner and protect- 
ed from sight by a few evergreens. By all 
means have a compost heap in your garden. 

Errors in butter making are uncleanliness, 
too much acid in cream, caseine or butter 
milk in a decomposed state, too much friction 
in churning, and working the butter, bad 
salt and too much of it, foul milking stables, 
impure water odors from various sources, 
known and unknown. These are errors vital 
in their consequence, and not generally 
thought of as any importance. 


The largest yield of a single cow, that is 
authentically recorded, is that of an animal 
kept at the jail at Lewes, England. In eight 
consecutive years she gave an average of 1210 
gallons a year. She was milked one year for 
328 days, and gave an aggregate of 1230 gal- 


| 





minnow in its mouth. The snake im- 
mediately loosened its hold upon the 
rocks and swam for the shore, reaching 
Which it disappeared in the bushes; and 
this was repeated at intervals by each 
of the seven snakes. When they re- 
turned from the bushes, having made 
short work of their “catch,” each snake 
sought his own particular location on 
the rocks, there being no clashing of 
interest there. Now, how is this for 
reason or instinct? How do these 
snakes know where to locate themselves 
and the particular stage of the tide at 
which to start on their fishing excur 
sion? How do they know that a num- 


the miniature falls made by the rocks? 
These are questions that go beyond my 
comprehension, and I leave them for 
others to answer. But the facts re- 
main, and anyoue who will take the 
trouble may veryfy them at any time 
during the summer, by a visit to Grav- 
elly creek. 


+4~-<“i> 





of physic or the following purge: aloes, 


ounce; oil of worm seed, 20 drops, to be 
ber of minnows will be swept over|given 1n ; ) 
feeding in the morning. If on examin- 
ing the evacuations, one or more worms 
are noticed, give this vermifuge: tar- 
tar emitic, one drachm; powdered gin- 
ger, one drachm. Mix with enough 
of linseed meal, wet with boiling water, 
to form a ball, and give one every morn- 
ing for a week, before feeding; then | 
give a pint of linseed oil. 


staring coat ;loss of condition generally ; | ton. 


an irregular but voracious appetite;| 3. “Aleyone,” bc ~ | George Wilkes, 
fetid breath; passing of mucus with son of Rysdyk’s Hambletonian, dam Al- 
the dung; colicky pains; itching and|;™ma Mater, by Mambrino Patchen, isa 
pufling of the anus,ete. The horse will|full brother to Alcantara (record at 4 
often lift-its upper lip and rub it against | years 2:23); started only once as a two- 
any near-by object; while colts will of-| year-old, being distanced in the second 
ten pick the hair from their bodies and | heat at Lexington, Ky., in 2:501g. Asa 
limbs. The intestinai worms of horses | three-year-old Alcyone, started four 
are either tape-worms or pin-worms.| times, winning three races, and showing 
When these are suspected, it is well to| Speed and staying qualities worthy of an 
oLtain postive proot of their presence | old campaigner ; Sept. 6, 1880, St. Joseph, 
by giving the animal an ordinary dose| Mo., won third money in 2:50 race ; Sept. 
10, same place, won the 2:40 race, there 
being seven starters, and six heats trot- 
ted, Aleyone making a dead heat with 
Mollie Bell in third heat: time 2:35°, 
and winning the fourth, fifth and sixth 
in 2:34, 2:87, 2:40. At Lawrence, Kas., 
Sept. 15, won the 3:00 race in third, fourth 
and fifth heats; time 2:38, 2:364, 5:35°4, 
and same week won double team race 
with his mate Mambrino Hippy in 2:584s, 
2:5314, 2:5614. He will be a dangerous 
horse in the race. 
4, “Barrister,” b. ec. by Almont, son of 


four drachms; powdere@ male fern, one 


iven in a pint of gruel an hour before 


Let the 


stomach rest a week and give another 


The wheat farmers of England ac- 
cording to late advices, are greatly dis- 
couraged at the competition with this 
country and the unfavorable weather 
whch has of late seriously impeded 
agricultural work. So many farms all 
over the country are now tenantless 
that even should the weather henceforth 
prove propitious, a considerable dimin- 
ution In farm crops seems inevitable. 
A single landlord in Essex, one of the 
leading wheat-producing counties, has 
over 10,000 acres of land for which he 
ean find no cultivators, and a great deal 
of slovenly farming is “ye! complain- 
ed of. Land owners are still making 
deductions in rent to their leasehold 
te: ants, and are ready to rent their un- 
occupied lands at considerably lower 
tigures than they were formerly Willing 
toaccept. On this account and because 
as a rule, they are relaxing their form- 
er strictness, with regard to the terms 
of leases, a considerable increase of 
tenants is expected at Michaelmas. 

——-- 

How Woo 1s Bougut.—More wool 
is often bought by telegraph and corres- 
pondence through brokers, than by mill 
owners themselves, as it is frequently 
found that this is the safest and best 
way to secure cheap stock. Whenever 
woolen producers endeavor to operate 
on their own account without the aid 
of experts, it almost invariably happens 
they find themselves stuck on undesira- 
ble and heavy shrink stock. In the pres- 
ent unsettled condition of trade prices 
are so irregular and far apart, that no 
manufacturer could trust to his own 
judgment in the purchase of wool. The 
cheaper wool is offered, it seems, the 
more absurd are the offers of the manu- 
facturers, Their idea of the wool mar- 
ket is perfectly absurd when they hon- 


linseed oil Then give good diet with 
daily tonics, say, two drachms of sul- 
phate of iron, or four drachms of gen- 
tian in the food. For tape-worms an 
ounce of areca nut, fasting, followed 


given if the horse is weak; if the ani- 
mal is strong, however, a better dose 


lot of balls, followed by the dose of 


with four drachms of aloes, should be 


would be an ounce of oil of turpentine 
in an ounce of water, to be followed in 
four hours by another dose, which in its 
turn, is to be followed in an hour by 
fuur drachms of aloes—Rural New 
Yorker. 


Poisoned by Oleander. 
A case that occurred recently under 
my notice may be recorded as a warn- 
ing of the dangerous qualities of a 
favorite house plant. A fine healthy 


mare ate a single tuft of leaves from a 
branch of an oleander temporarily set 
by the door; then went on a journey of 
six miles, appearing playful and well 
but on returning refused her feed. Next 
morning she still refused to eat, looked 
dull and haggard, and had partially lost 
control of hind limbs. The mare died 
before assistance could be obtained, and 
on opening the body the dark red con- 
gested stomach showed the action of an 
acrid poison, and inquiry brought out 
the account of the cropping of the 
oleander, of the injurious qualities of 
which the owner was entirely ignorant. 
As this ignorance is very wide-spread, 
it may be well tosay that all parts of the 
plant are deadly. A very small quan- 
tity of the leaves are fatal to the horse, 
as we have just seen. 

The flowers have produced death in 
those who carelessly picked and ate 











estly imagine they can buy wool now 
20@25 per cent. below recent prices, for 
they must content themselves with a' 
reduction of 5 per cent. fur the current 





lons, from which 540 pounds of butter was 


week.—Boston Shipping List. 


them. The branches divested of their 
bark and used as skewers have poisoned 
the meat roasted on them, and killed 


Alexander’s Abdallah, dam Puggie, by 
Brignoli, did not start as a 2-year-old. 
Started in the 3-year-old stake at Louis- 
ville, Oct. 5, 1880, and secured fourth 
place. We believe Barrister won one or 
two races in Kentucky in 1880, and se 
cured a record of about 2:35, but can 
find no mention of it. Heisa very hand- 
some game-looking colt, and is credited 
as being able to beat 2:25. 

5. “Dan Mace,” be by Governor 
Sprague, son of Rhode Island, dam Lady 
Temple, by Pilot Temple, has never per- 
formed in public, but is said to have 
shown trials close to 2:20. He comesof 
a trotting family on both sides, and will 
be likely to be heard of in the race. 

6. “Phil. Thompson,” g g, 3-year-old, 
by Red Wilkes, son of George Wilkes, 
dam by Bayard, by Pilot, Jr.; has never 
started in a public race, but was univel- 
sally conceded to be the best 2-year-old 
east of the Rocky Mountains. It was 
the intention to start him at Lexington, 
Ky., last fall, to beat the best 2-year-old 
record, but mud and bad weather pre 
vented. He was jogged a mile in 2:31, 
a few days previous to the expected tr! 
al, All other entries have the advan- 
tage of a year’s age over this colt; nev- 
ertheless we shall expect to see him wel 
up in the front rank. 

7. “Director,” blk ec, by Dictator (full 
brother of Dexter) son of Rysdyk’s Ham- 
bletonian, dam ag | (dam of Thorne 
dale) by Mambrino Chief; started only 
once as a 2-year-old, but as a 3-year-0' 
won the valuable colt stakes at Louls- 
ville and Lexington, both in straight 
heats, over good fields, and obtained 4 
record of 2:30. Director is a fast game 
colt, and one of the best actors and re 
liable performers of his age, ever see! 
on the turf. He has the fastest record 
of any colt entered in the race, aD 
should he come to the post in good con- 
dition is a probable strong favorite. 

8. “Emma G”, blk f. by Almont, son of 





seven of the twelve people who par- 


itook of it. As in the case of other Finch, by 


Alexander’s Abdallah, dam Madame 
General Lee; started as a> 
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" ington, Ky., Oct. 15, 1879, 
ear-old at em ight heats; time 238;, 
i a ga 3-year-old, started twice, 
2:08. second to Director in the Louis- 
tec Tt stake, but only securing fourth 
ea I exington. Her friends claim 
pw in neither of these races Was she in 
See ondition to start, and oe are 
no criterion of her ability. N od * _ 
btedly possessed of gt eat spe rd, anc 

dort be likely to be well up in the race, 

"9 “Brown Wilkes,” brn ¢, by George 
Wilkes, son of Rysdyk’s tnt eta 
dam’s pedigre untraced ; starter — as 
‘ two-vear-old, Nashville Penn, Oc ober 
179 and as a three year-old in the colt 
stakes at Louisville, Ky. og — 
He is a very promising co : _ aw as 
sold in December last by Bee < = — 
of this city, to B.F. Moatgom rs te : ~- 
ver Cliff, Col, for a large price Sale to 


oo e 
be 33,500. «..” eh f, by Magic, son 

10. “Clemmie G., Sa eae ’ 

‘ger “oan Clay, dam by Berkeley’s 
of American CY, | a Mics s 
sdwin Forrest, is 2 full sister to Post- 
ee seord 2:23); started three times 
OY, Teen ent_old, won two races, and 
as a two-year-Ole, ny 
obtained a record of 2:507g. In 1880 as 
. three-veaT-O d, st wrted five times; won 
at Sharpsburg, ky, Aug. -4 in straight 
enn 345, 2:5; unplaced at Cynthiana, 
Ky. ‘Aug. ys; secured second place at 
I exington Sept. 2, winning third heat in 

av: 5 

2-36, her present record; unplaced at 
Louisville, Oct. 5; won second money in 
eolt stakes, Lexington, Oct. 14. Judg- 
ing from her pedigree and performances, 
she is the equal of any filly in the race. 

i."Emma Bobbit,” br f, by a son of 
True John, dam’s pedigree untraced, 
Nothing is known regarding this filly, 
as she has never performed in public, 
but the reputation of her owner, C. F. 
Emery, of Cleveland, O., former own- 
er Purana and other good ones, and one 
of the best judges of a trotter in the 
country, is pretty fair evidence that she 
is worthy of attention. 
7c ee 8 © 

A Successful Sale. 

Generil Harding’s sale of yearling 
thoroughbreds was the most successful 
in prices received, Of any sale ever held 
in thiscountry, as will be seen by some 
of the prices below. Bonnie Scotland 
colts Were in great demand, and fancy 
prices Were paid, notable when the 
brothers of Luke Blackburn and Glide- 

lia Were put up. The brother of Black- 
burn was started at $1,000, and in three 


bids was put up to $3,500, when the 





bidding became hot between the agent }} 


of Geo. Lorillard, Milton Young, J. 
Williams, Commodore Kittson, Minne- 
apolis Minn., D. Woodmansea, St. Paul, 
Minn., and Philip Dwyer, of Dwyer & 
Bros., and soon reached $5,000. At this 
point all weakened but Dwyer and 
Woodmansea, who snapped at each 
other in sums of $100 each until Dwyer 
es a $500 bluff, and took the colt at 
7,500. The highest price ever paid for 
a Bonnie Scotland yearling was 33,200 
for Boardman. The brother of Glidelia 
Started at $2,500, was raised to $4,700 
after considerable skirmishing, when 
W. H. Conner of New York, owner of 
Glidelia, got the colt on a raise of $300, 
to $5,000. Milton Young, who is _par- 
tial to this blood, secured two, Bond- 
holder at $2,050, and Baccarat at $1,000; 
Woodmansea secured the two fillies, 
Bedott for $1,850, and Bric-a-brae for 
$600. The average of the eleven sold 
was nearly $2,000 each. 

The get of the Great Tom, being the 
first sale of any of his stock, was nearly 
as successful. Talleyrand, to Col. W. 
H. Johnson, for T. O’Conner, Nashville, 
for $2,609; Talladega, to J. I. Williams, 
Eminence, Ky., for $2,125; Tennyson, 
Asa Burnham (“Cheese”) Can in laigiia, 
N. Y., for $1,650; Toplight, to Geo. W. 
Darden, for $1,010; Touch-me-not, to 
P. Lorrillard, New York, for 82,100. 
The number sold averaged $850 each. 
The increased interest in turf matters, 
as well as the performances of Bonnie 
_ colts gave this sale a big send 
Om, 

_———_ 7a oo 


STABLEs.—The health and comfort of 
horses have of late years been greatly 
improved by the better construction of 
stables. They are made more roomy 
and lofty, and provided with means of 
thorough ventilation. In many new 
stables lofts are done away with, or the 
floor of the loft is kept well above the 
horses’ heads, and ample shafts are in- 
troduced to convey away foul air. By 
perforated bricks and grating under the 
Mangers and elsewhere round the walls, 
and also by windows and ventilators, 
abundance of pure air is secured for the 
horses, while being introduced in mod- 
erate amount, and from various direc- 
tions, to come in without draft. Too 
much draught is almost unknown to 
stable luxury. To secure a constant 
supply of pure air, horses require more 
cubic space thn they generally enjoy. 

‘ven when animals are stabled only at 
hight, a minimum of at least twelve 
hundred cubic feet should be allowed. 
In England the newer cavalry barracks 
give a minimum of fifteen hundred 
Pe hine feet, with a ground area of 

ully ninety feet per horse, and the best 

— and carriage horses have more 





liven Hoors or Horses—All the 
ae van horses so largely used as cav- 
‘ 'yinthe British army in India, are 
itidto possess such tough hoofs that the 
Very rarely require shoeing. In a full- 
sown horse the hoof becomes as hard 
Veraut, and he can make the most se- 
ag Marches without injury to his feet. 
} ancient times historians inform us 
ae all horses went unshod, and to be 
“ € to do so particular attention had to 
tho ven, to breed from none except 
8 oo having the toughest of hoofs. Mr. 
inn? the American sculptor at Rome, 
— of his publications, speaks of the 
jon vn horses still retaining this extra 
* hess of hoof, derived, doubtless, 
britt} the old Roman blood. These 
cont € and tender feet in horses, it is 
nested, come from the following 
a M breeding: First, hereditary 
fio tention ; Second, imperfect nutri- 
Vien Ird, alternations of moisture and 
and S; fourth, disease of the foot; 
nd fifth, 


&s would faulty shoeing. Horse breed- | 


, do well to consider all these 

ee m bat yey and Dewase not only 
; all other defects of bod 

and limb, external and internal. ' 


Mr. Euren tite 
Polled Cattle’ 
Tom 








the editor of the Norfolk Red 
Herd Book, has received a let- 
, — - es eee who 
who orfolk po nll, and 
importing Stock so much that he ane 
rire, wed Norfolk polled cattle. His 
Out horn .e 8t0ck like the Devons, but wil 


ter f 


Racing at the Fairs. 
It appears to us that this question should 
be met in the same broad and catholic spirit 
with which those who control public affairs 
have to meet other questions upon which 
there are differences of opinion. The most 
bitter opponent of racing will admit that 
many honest and respectable farmers in vari- 
ous paris of the country are engaged in breed- 
ing horses with the especial view to speed 
and endurance at the trotting gait. Is the 


business of such farmers a legitimate one? 
Is it not true that there is a large and con- 
stant demand for the stoutest and fastest 
roadsters, and that the principal measure of 
value of horses of this kind is speed? Is not 
the purpose for which such horses are used 
a lawful one? Bonner, Vanderbilt, and hun- 
dreds of others, who never started a horse in 
4 race for money, are ambitious to own fast 
driving horses ; to such men the most attrac- 
tive features in a roadster is speed, and for 
exceptional speed they are willing to pay enor- 
mous prices. Is it legitimate for farmers to 
raise horses that will supply this demand? 
Certainly no intelligent man will say it is not. 
Chen, is it not eminently proper that an ag- 
ricultural fair should afford such farmers a 
chance to direct their breeding into this chan- 
nel an opportunity to show what they have 
succeeded in producing? And can that be 
shown in any other way so thoroughly as by 
well-conducted trials of speed in comparison 
with other horses?—National Live Stock Jour- 
nal, Chicago. 


2 P oo 

_ The latest statistics show that the por- 
eine population of the world, not count- 
ing ground-hogs, as the enumerations 
were not made on the 2d of February, 
amounted to 81,691,331, of which 34,034,- 
100 resided in the United States, a num- 
ber equal to that of all the hogs in Europe 
outside of Russia. For eleven months 
of last year our exports of bacon, hams, 
lard, and pork amounted to $88,666,200, 
or $10,000,000 more than for the whole 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1879, and the 
exports of these articles:in December 
amounted to $12,608, 38, making a hog 
export in 1880 of more than $101,000,000 
worth. In our own state of Illinois the 
hogs marketed in 1880 were valued at 
$22,137,461, against $16,64,061 in 1879. 
Decidedly the hog is one of the great 
American interests and if the commer- 
cial crown once worn by cotton be now 
worn by corn, it may justly be observed 
that the hog is a copious devourer of 
the king, thereby enlarging his ampli- 
tude and proving his hostility to royalty 
in a way that. becomes a republican 
10g. 





-— 2 <P> -_—_____——_ 
Maud &., the famous trotter, reached 
her 7th year on Monday last. She is in 
splendid condition, barring a small 
splint on the outside of the right leg, 
which, however, is gradually growing 
less, and will not, it is said, prove an 
injury to her. She has grown consider- 
ably in the last year, and her trainer, 
Bair, predicts for her much greater suc- 
cess than last year. Bair recently asked 
Colonel Bullock, a wealthy Cincinnati- 
an, who visited the stables, to mark on 
her stalls his guess as to the record she 
would make this year. Colonel Bullock 
marked 2:0914, and Bair wrote below it 
2:07. Captain stone, the former owner 
of the mare, who has her yet in charge, 
goes to New York next week to arrange 
about her summer schedule. It is stat- 
ed that she will not be matched against 
any other horse, but that all her efforts 
will be against time. It is expected 
that she will trot here, at Chicago, and 
propably at Minneapolis, where there 
is an effort to get her and St. Julien to- 
gether. 


———————__8-< > oo 

A pair of horses in an English stable, 
whose box stalls adjoined each other, 
were firm friends. The one who finish- 
ed his hay first invariably received from 
the other enough to keep him busy until 
both lots were consumed. One day one 
of the horses made its way out of its 
own loose box, the door of which was 
unfastened, and found out a bueket of 
mash which was standing in the en- 
trance of the stable, and taking the op- 
portunity while the coachman was In 
the loft overhead, he was helping him- 
self freely toits tempting contents. The 
other horse, who was fastened to his own 
loose box, caught sight of his friend’s 
proceedings, add neighed loudly, evi- 
dently demanding a share for himself; 
and the servant was astonished to see 
the horse which was enjoying himself 
fill his mouth with the mash and poke 
his nose through the bars of the loose 
box for his friend to take it from his 
mouth. This was done several times. 


—_——————-7. oe oo 
Pare the frog carefully. Some shoers 
seem to take a delight in cutting away 
the frog of the foot until there is hardly 
any of it left. This should never be al- 
lowed. The frog is placed there by na- 
ture to act as acushion to protect the 
foot of the animal when he places it 
suddenly against any hard substance, 
and should never be touched except to 
move the ragged edges. Another ob- 
lectionable fault is in making the corks 
or heels of the horse’s shoes so high that 
with no toe-piece to correspond, the 
fvot is continually thrown out of shape, 
and thus lameness is often occasioned. 
The horse’s shoe then should be as near 
level at the bottom as possible, only 
rather heavier at the heel than at the 
toe. In case of ice, even, it is only nec- 
essary to draw out some of the nails 
and putin others with rougher and 
heavier heads as occasion may require. 


_—_ OOF TC 

hnee Sprung.—The bending forward 
of the front legs at the knee-joint is 
caused by a contraction of the back sin- 
ews resulting from sprains. The treat- 
ment should be as follows: Let the 
animal rest; put onashoe with high 
heel-caulks; apply hot formentations 
every day for two weeks; then remove 
the high-heeled shoe and put on a level 
one and apply blisters. Confirmed cases 
have been completely restored by di- 
viding the tendon below the middle of 
the shank and putting on splints to 
straighten the limb until new tissue 
unites the tendon again. A competent 
surgeon can easily perform this opera- 
tion. In young horses perseverance in 
the above treatment and stiff bandages 
might produce relief. 





In a letter received from J. Morrison 
McClelland, who is training Mr. F. D. 
Stone’s stable at that place, says that he 
was able to gallop on the track for the 
first time on the 18th of March. He says 
that his horses are all doing well, and 
that Jim Murphy isa good one, also that 
Adele, by Asteroid, is very much like 
her sire, can go the route. There are 
now at the track four stables—F. D. 
Stone’s Jennings and Hall, Mr. Pratt, of 
St. Louis, and White & Phelps, contain- 
ing 16 horses, with moreto come.—Ken- 
tucky Live Stock Record. 
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| 
The Pig Pasture. _ | 
We always have the best success with | 
breeding sows when they are allowed | 
to feed on grass. This is the only food} 
they require until the young pigs are a 
week old, when milk or meal of some 
sort may be given to them to increase | 
the flow of milk, if they require it.| 
Sows thus managed are never ugly, and | 
never destroy their pigs. Why? Be-! 
cause they are in a natural and healthy | 
condition. The grass also inereases the | 
flow of milk and is quite often sufficient | 
food for a sow while rearing her young | 
¥ oung pigs soon learn to eat grass, | 
which is alike natural and healtliful for | 
them. We never havea ease of scours | 
or thumps among our pigs when run-| 
ning in pasture. The grass serves to| 
counteract the effect of corn, and many. | 
pigs on grass ean be fed heavily with 
this food without the injury whieh it| 
would do them if confined and deprived | 
of grass. Our experience has convinced | 
us that no farm is complete without a 
pig pasture. Clover is the best of all} 
grasses for this purpose, and next to it! 
we prefer orchard grass, for the reason 
that it starts up promptly after being | 
eaten off, is the earliest in the spring’ 
and is relished by the pigs. It is not| 
necessary to have a special field for the 
pig pasture, but they may be allowed to | 
run in any lot if properly inclosed. | 
There should be water in the field, and | 
plenty of grass. A patch of sweet corn 
in drill will be found convenient to sup- | 
plement a short pasture ip the late sum- 
mer. There should also be another patch 
of turnips or other roots into which the | 
pigs may be turned for fall feeding. | 
With the three auxiliaries of pasture, 
sweet corn stalks, and a root patch, the 
cost of rearing and feeding pigs may be | 
reduced to less than one-half of their ex- | 
pense when they are contined and fed in 
pens, to say nothing about their better. 
condition for food.—F. D. Curtis, in Rn- 
ral New Yorker. 








c-<—iP- 
The Hog Improved to Death. 

Under this head F. J. Emary writes to the 
lowa Homestead: The hog of a former day 
-—say twenty-five years ago—was at once ugly | 
and hardy. The hog of to-day is handsome, | 
helpless and imbecile. Among the once hardy | 
hogs about 5 per cent might die of accident, 
and disease. Among the present race of im- 
proved (?) hogs, 50 per cent mortality is| 
nearer than 5. A learned State commission 
has been around, and the summary of their 
elaborate report is “Prevention is better than 
eure.” Quacks and specifies abound, but 
hogs are obstinate, and persist in dying. 

The hog problem has been, and is, “from a! 
given amount of feed to make the greatest 
amount of fat, and in the shortest time.” In 
pursuing this idea people have “gone the 


whole hog,” and coming events seem likely to | 


compel a limit to this one idea, and make us 
look a little to first principles. 

A blacksmith’s arm is his best develop-| 
ment. A letter-carrie’s leg, a professor's | 
brain, an alderman’s stomach, are severally | 
theirs. By parity of reason the develop- 
ment of the hog, is as the alder:nan—-all toward 
stomach and fat. But the comparison is in- 
complete unless we fatten the alderman when 
he is 16, and make a family man of him then. 
The alderman would “play out” as does the 
hog and his progeny and be of no account. 


‘labs, and continued to do so until we 


.the bitter cold winds, which continued 


more than half our flock were three- 
year-old ewes, coming on with their 
first lambs, and their supply of milk 
was scanty. They had been wintered 
on the following regimen: fodder in the 
morning, a bushel of shelled corn to 
two hundred ewes at noon, at night all 
the hay they would eat of three differ- 
ent kinds—timothy, Hungarian and 
rowen. They were especially fond of 
the latter, and we had reserved a large 
allowance of it for the lambing season, 

In the extreme scarcity of feed last 
fall, we put up four wagon loads of rag 
weeds. The men laughed at me for 
this; but when they saw how heartily 
the sheep took to those rag weeds for 
an occasional feed this spring, the 
laughter was on the other side of the 
fence. But despite this variety in the 
ration, the young ewes began to come 
in with extremely little milk. As soon 
as the first half dozen of lambs were 
dropped, 1 saw that something had to be 
done, and that quickly. We gotaquan- 
tity of shipstuff (which seemed to me 
to be decidedly cheaper at 90 cents a 
hundred: than bran at 75 cents) and 
mixed it with shelled corn at the rate 
of two bushels of shipstuff to half a 
bushel of corn, and this constituted a 
feed. We opened up the turnip pit 
(which ought to have been done before) 
and threw them to the sheep whole in 
their hay boxes. The oats accumulated 
along the center of the box, forming an 
excellent double feeding trough for tur- 
nips, which the sheep will learn ina 
day or two to scoop out in hearty fash- 
ion. For the first few days we were 
over-run with cossets, but the above 
regimen soon began to check that sort 
of work, and brought the ewes to their 
milk. Still I found that more than one- 
half of the young ewes disowned their 


were able to get them out on a little 
early orchard grass and a patch of rye. 
Poor and scanty as these were under 


to blow for the first two weeks in April, 
they started the milk. 

We shall not finish lambing until 
May 5th, and I cannot report what our 
losses are until that time; but we shall 
fall far below our mark of last season. 
Then, out of about 140 lambs, we lost} 
only five. All that I have ever written 
in favor of lambing on grass with 
Merino ewes, I wish, in one word, to re-| 
peat and emphasize as strongly as pos-| 
sible. If I live a hundred years I shall 
never lamb on dry feed again—at least, 
not with young Merino ewes. Unlessa 
man has an altogether phenomenal de- 
velopment of practice, it is positively 
ruinous to his character and morals to 
have from eight to twelve ewes shut 
up. Each by herself in a little pen with | 
heft lamb, and to be obliged to go the | 








The Great 


Popularity! 


OF OUR 


Boys and Children’s Clothing 


And the largely increasing demand for same, have induced us to 


manufacture immense lines of 


Boys’ Suits, Children’s Suits and 
CHILDRENS’ KILTS, 


For this season’s trade. 


We have 


aimed to make these goods supe- 


rior in style, shape, durability and make-up, to any similar goods 
made by the best Clothiers in America, and we believe we are 
selling them 25 per cent. lower than retailers who have to buy their 
clothing and pay the manufacturers’ profit. 


Send for Our Book of Spring Fashions. 


Send measure by our directions and we can give perfect fit. 


THE GOLDEN. EAGLE, 


S. W. cor. Fifth and Pine Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


Manufacturers and retailers of clothing for cash at wholesale 


prices. 


DANL C. YOUNG, Manager. 











Pooling Wool. 
The primary object to be gained by pool- 
ing and classifying wool is to have it sold on 
its merits, and to discountenance the com- 
mon practice of buyers paying the same 
price to all, regardless of the condition of the 
wool. A wool buyer meets A., B., C. and D. 


in town on some public occasion, and ques- 
tions each one as to his crop of wool. Of 
course a stereotyped reply is given, although 
a very great difference in quality may exist. 
It may not be always an attempt to deceive 
on the part of the one who has the bad con- 
ditioned article, for that comes sometimes 
from causes he may not know of, and besides 
he hasn’t the other crops side by side with 
his own to draw a comparison. The buyer 
then fixes uniform prices to offer for the 
whole, doing a manifest injustice to the hold- 
er of the best quality, because from experi- 
ence he has learned to expect a certain per- 
centage of bad fleeces and bids with this in 
view. The result is that the holders of the 
best get too little, while the others get more 
perhaps than their wool is worth. The buy- 
er is not harmed as he has bought at a safe 
average. The holder of bad wool is secured 
perhaps, in a better price than he is entitled 
to, while the holder of the better quality is 
fleeced. One may say, that according to this, 
only the holder of the better wool should pool, 
but not so. A secondary object of pooling 
is by offering larger lots of all grades to com- 
petitive buyers, to obtain a better price. 
This will serve the holder of indifferent wool, 
especially if the other system is broken up. 
At any rate, if the only objection to pooling 
is the fact that an inferior lot may bring a 


| little less than in the old way, and the ,ood 


lots a little more, we say pool by all means ; 
but we hear it said that pooling is specula- 
ting, and that farmers should not speculate 
in their products. The result of pooling in 
this State last year perhaps gave rise to the 
thought. The very high prices which were 
offered just before and about shearing time 
tempted many to sell, while the poolers, not 
being ready, held on and suffered. Another 
year the opposite may be the outcome of it. 


|It is idle to argue that the one could have 


The former hog had more muscle and less TOunds of them three times a day and | been more wise than the many, and it is folly 
fat than the present hog—had more vitality once late in the evening, peddling out to say that the same state of case will happen 


—had fewer diseases, but oh ! fatal objection, 
the feed he ate was often of more value than | 
his flesh. 


| feed to each, with water thereto added; 


eatching, holding, whipping the dams | 


every year. Pooling, when properly under- 
stood and carried out, will give more satis- 
faction, year by year, than any way of selling 


The present hog fattens, but is seldom /|(! did not intend to swear in this ar-| wool, and most of the farmers who have tried 


healthy. Scarcely any oxygen colors his| 
blood red, as formerly, but the sluggish black 
blood, propelled by a heart smaller than it 

hould be, enables him to live along with 
great care until he is ready for the market. 

His lungs are so delicate that one “dogging” | 
kills him. His liver is discolored and spotted. | 
He has kidney worms. His bones are soft) 
and easily broken. His intestines are full of 
wind, He has catarrh, trichinze, cholera, ete. | 
The improved (?) hog is fast degenerating— | 
and what next? 


The Shepherd. 
Edited by R. M. Bell, of Brighton, Ta- 


soupin OCo., Ill., to whom all matter relat-| 
ing to this department should be addressed. 

















Some Notes on Lambing. 

This year I was over-persuaded by 
the senior members and others to try 
earlier lambing than had been our cus- 
tom for several years past, and came to 
grief thereby. If it were not for the 
extraordinarily 
season, and the heavy losses which 
have been sustained by men whose 
reputation as good shepherds is estab- 
lished beyond cavil, I should be much 
dissatisfied with myself. One of our 
neighbors, out of twenty-five lambs, 
lost nineteen; another lost twelve out 
of thirty-two; another (although it is 
not very re-assuring to quote his ex- 
ample, as he is not noted for provident 
and thrifty habits) lost every lamb out 
of a flock of thirty-five or forty. I hear 
that the most widely known shepherd 
of southeastern Ohio has lost some- 
thing like 15 per cent. Our acknowl- 
edged and most successful flockmasters 
in the west side of this (Washington 
county) are reported to have lost from 
10 to 30 per cent. One young and in- 
experienced man, though a generous 
feeder, who wintered his ewes on hay 
and corn alone, and kept them in high 
condition, having only thirty or forty, 
lost over one-third of them—some af- 
ter they were a week or ten days old, 
from constipation. He dissected a few 
and found in the bowels a long, hard 
roll of condensed milk, like a string of 





bad weather of this I 


ticle), and teaching gee lambs | 
the art of grasping, holding and proper- | 
ly drawing from the bog. 

I tried this year the plan of removing 
the ewes and lambs to a separate build- | 
ing as fast as they were yeaned, and| 
liked it well. It enables a tlockmaster | 
to give a better ration to those that | 
most reyuire it, and prevents a great} 
amount of confusion in determining | 
what lambs belong to ewes recently} 
parturients, but which have abandoned | 
their young. 

Another thing, I have learned that it | 
‘is far more difficult to bring a recusant 
|ewe to a sense of duty on dry feed than 
when she is on grass. Icontended with 
some of them strenuously for eight or 
ten days before they would yield and 
own their lambs. but one case defied all 
my efforts. In despair I took her into 
the door-yard and tied her tg the fence, 
where she could crop the grass, and 
abandoned her and the lamb to their 
fate. To my surprise, in lesss than 
twenty-four hours she had acknowl- 
edged her progeny, and was treating it 
with the considerate attention which 
the case demanded. A good feed of 
grass seems to loosen their heart strings, 
could account for such conduct no 
other way. R, M. BELL. 


OO rr 

A Fine Showing From Mississippi. 

Our esteemed friend, Dr. G. W.Smith, 
of Canton, Mississippi, favors us with 
facts from his flock. 

Out of eighty-one ewes he has eighty- 
nine living lambs. Lost four from 
abandonment and_ starvation, three 
from violence, three from freezing be- 
fore they were dry, four or five were 
still-born, twenty-one ewes had seventy- 
four lambs. He says twins are a nui- 
sance. | The average fleece of his com- 
mon sheep was less than three pounds, 
of the half blood Merinos, a small frac- 
tion less than seven pounds. Of his 
purest Merinos, thirteen pounds. Best 
half breed Merino fleece ten pounds. 
Best Merino ewe sixteen pounds. He 
sends us four samples of what he calls 
half-bred Merino wool. One is five 
inches long and classes very high. We 
would never suppose it came from a 
half-blood ewe, as it is very excellent. 
The other samples are shorter, but finer. 
Two of them class as XX clothing 
wool. All are strong as cords, soft, 


‘maccaroni. 


| elastic, crimpy, lustrous wool that are 
\a credit to any flockmaster in any coun- 
The weather was severe beyond any |tyy,, The climate of Mississippi seems 
precedent within my recollection. As | exactly suited to the production of high 
I was moving about the she2p house class wools. The flockmasters of this 
me Le F d listened to the| State will make a first class record for 
during the night, and listened to the | ty cir weols, as they have spared neither 
wind howling around the corners with | price or pains to procure the best blood 
long, fiendish swooping yells all through Por the = and 1 gt tena § 
il, I began to think | their flocks. eir genial climate wi 

“0 re ro gana ‘ar pecarhnee in- | allow them to shear and put their wool 
we et : ’ . |into market a month earlier than this 
deed, we escaped with no greater losses. jatitude, thereby realizing the best. pri- 
I sat up one night and carried outa bot- ces, which by the way is no small ad- 








tle of warm milk every two hours— vantage in their favor. 


it will admit it, notwithstanding the unfavor- 
able trial year.—Farmers’ Home Journal. 
——_- - —_—__--——- 

How to Sell Wool. 

THE PLAN IN MICHIGAN. 

Agents must be selected in each county, or 
shipping point, to whom sacks will be sent 
free, except freight charges. These sacks will 
hold from 280 to 310 pounds each, according 
to the clip of wool. Thesacks will be distrid- 
uted to individuals, who either sack their 
own wool, or employ the agent to do it, A 
shipping day will be appointed, the same as 
for hogs or cattle or any other product, and 
the agent shall weigh each lot and mark the 
number, weight, the owner's initials on the 
sacks, and record the same ina book. If two 
or three lots are in one sack, a sheet of wrap- 
ping paper is placed between them, and the 
several lots marked on the outside with 
number, weight and initials, as with an indi- 
vidual sack. The agents will make out an 
invoice from his book, with a number to cor- 
respond with numbers on sacks, and forward 
by mail, with bill of lading attached. If ac- 
counts of sales are to be rendered to the agent, 
or to the individuals, he should so state in the 
invoice. 

Fenno & Manning will make liberal advan- 
ces on bills of lading, charging for the use of 
money interest at the rate of six per cent per 
annum. The time spent by the agent must 
be paid for by parties sending the wool, at so 
much per pound, or in such other manner as 
the parties may agree. The commission ior 
selling will be two cents per pound, which 
will cover storage, insurance, and guarante 
of sales. 





THE PLAN FOR BOSTON. 


When wool reaches Boston, notification is 
sent by the railroad company to the firm, who 
immediately pay the freight and hire team- 
sters to haul the wool to the wool house, for 
which a charge of ten cents a sack is made, 
and charged to the consignor. Each sack is 
weighed as received, the receiving weight for 
comparison. Should there be a difference, 
shortage is charged to the owner or excess 
credited, and notification made. If the wool 
is to be sold at once, it is opened, graded by 
an export, the number of pounds in each 
grade reported to the office, sacks weighed 
and deducted. If thé wool is to be held for 
future markets, it is stored in wool lofts, in 
the sack and ungraded. When the wool is 
sold, accounts are rendered either to the 
agent or to the individual, as directed in the 
invoice, and the advances, if any have been 
made, with interest at six per cent per annum, 
on such advance the commission and freight 
charges, and the balance forwarded at once 
to the owner or agent. Wool is usually sold 
to manufacturers on time, but Fenno & Man- 
ning will forward the money as soon as the 
sale is made, and assume the obligation 

The “plan,” as far as arranged, is respect- 
fully submitted by the committee, and they 
hope to see hundreds of thousands of pounds 
forwarded through this channel. The com- 
mittee think that every point is properly 
guarded, so that no actual loss will be sus- 
tamed by any person. Every clip of wool in 
the State, by speculators, must pay a greater 
tariff for expense than each individual will 
pay by selling in this manner. This expense 
and a profit is charged on every pound of 
wool bought on the street, besides the tribute 
collected in dockage and short weights. Pa- 
tron farmers, will you still consent to be 
swindled and robbed, or will you appoint an 


agent from among you—one whom you can 
trust to do this business—and reap the just 
reward for your labor?—Michigan Grange 
Visitor. 











Sr. Louis, Mo., May 18, 1881. 


FLoUR—Sales: 130 bbls at $3 20, 20 at 
$3 40, 12 at $3 90; 40 at $5 40; 15 at $4 45; 
90 at $4 75 part del. 370 at 35; 60 at $5 10: 
50 at $ 40; 100 at $5 60; 150 on p. t. 

RYE FLOUR—Firm at $6@6 50; 50 in 
first hands. Sales 125 bbls on p. t. 

CORN MEAL—Firm. Sales: 1,180 
city on orders at $2 65(@2 70 delivered. 

BRAN—Very dull and unsettled in price. 
Sales: Sacked—160 sks f. 0. b. (and 300 sks 
do late Monday) at 9c, 73sks do at 60c, 1 car 
del. to E. track at 60c, 150 sks f. 0, b. this 
side at 58c, 2 cars at country point at 56c, 1 
car E. track at 5244; alro 19 sks shipstuffs at 
75e del. 

OaEAT—Grades: No. 2 red sold rather 
lightly (on export alone) mainly at 14 ad- 
vance; 1 car reg. and 2 short storage at $1 10 
1st, fr. at 1 101, 20 reg. to st. fr. at $1 10144 
Millers paid 1c higher for No 3 red—1l car 
reg. sold earl, at $1 0413—but for Ad. $1,- 
0346 was the nominal value at close; No 4 
sold lc better—2 cars in Ad. at $1; No 2 
Mediterranean steady—3 care sold at $1 0914 
the No 3 was offered at $1 04, with bids of 
$1 0216 reg. No 3 inel. at $1 05; prime at 
$1 10; choice at $1 111s. 

oats—Samples in light supply; dull but 
unchanged in price. Grades sold 4c better 
on No 2 and 44c on rejected. No 2 white bid 
higher. Sales Grades No 2 at 37c; mixed at 
38c; choice mixed at 41!5: white and prime 
mixed 41c. 

RyE—No grades offered—bids of $1 12 for 
No 2 and $1 for rejected; prime at $1 15. 

BARLEY—Neglected. 

Butrrer—We quote: Creamery at 22@23c, 
fancy 24c. Dairy—Fancy 20c, choice 17@19e. 
Light colored, streaked, etc., 9@10e. 

CureesE—Full cream 12@13c, part skims 8 
@9c, hard skims 3@ 5c. 

Eces—Strictly fresh at 744c, and goose 
eggs 14c. 

Pouttry—We quote: Chickens—Hens $3 
50, mixed $3 00@3 25. Cocks $2 80. Ducks 
$1 50@2. Turkeys at $9@12. 

Game—Snipe $1 50. Duck: Mallard $2 
50, teal $2, wild pigeons 75c. 

Honey—Strained dull at 9@10c. 

Sorcoum—Prime at 30@33c. 

Satt—Domestic at $1 10@1 15, and G. A. 
at $1 25 per sack. 

Porators—Old : Early rose 30@40c, peer- 
less 70@75c, burbank 85(@8714, peachblow 
50@70c. New at $7@8 per bbl for choice. 

Ontons—Old entirely nominal. New $6 50 
per bbl fur New Orleans, $2@2 25 per be- 
box for Bermuda. 

Canpace—At $4@4 
choice. 

Green Preas—Choice at $1@1 25 per bu. 

Cucumprers—Selling at 75c per dozen. 

‘TURNIPS AND Parsnips—$2 75 per bbl for 
turnips, and $2 for parsnips. 

Squasn—Dull at 40@50c P doz. 

Wurre Beans—Sound clean country $1 25 
@2 25; eastern—in demand—medium $2 55 
@2 70, navy $2 75. 

Srrawserries—Receipts nearly all from 
Arkansas— Wilson $3@3 50 for choice, scar- 
let at $1@150, monarch $3 50@4 50, prolific 
and Downing $2 50@3 25; Tennessee Wil- 
son at $3@3 75, southern Illinois Wilson $5, 
and Columbus, Ky., at $4; Missouri Wilson 
$5@5 50, green monarch $4 50. 

AppLEs—Very little doing ; few choice job- 
bing at $3 50@4. 

Ornances—Messina $5 00@5 50, Imperial 
$5 50@6 per box. 

Lemons—Messina $3 50@3 75, unpacked 
Palermo $3 25 # box. 

Bananas—Sell on orders at $2 @3 50 
per bunch. 

Cocoanuts—$2 50@3 per 100, 

Himes—We quote: Dry flint 16/40, dam- 
aged 131¢, dry salt 124¢c, damaged 104¢¢, bull 
and stag 10%c. 

Featoers—Prime L. G. 59c, mixed 15 to 
450. 

Sueep Peits—Green—Large $1@1 25. 
Dry —Large 40c to $1, shearlings 10@25c. 

Deer Sxins—Steady. Dry 41@42c, damp 
and meaty at 30@35c. 

Furs—We quote: Raccoon—No. 1 500; 
No. 2 35c ; No. 3 20c; No. 4 10c. Mink—No. 1 
40c ; No. 2 250 ;No.310c;No.4 5c. Skunk 
—black 50c for open and 60c for cased; short 
stripe 40c; narrow stripe 35c ; white 10c; 
civet 5@10c. Wildcat 15@20c; Fox—gray 
50c@60ce; red 750; otter 50c to $7; beaver 
50c to $2 per lb; bear $2@$7; badger 
20@50c. Opossum—8@12c; muskrat 5@ 
12440; wolf—large No. 1 at $2; small 50@ 
60c; house cat 5@10c; Southern catch 15@ 
25 per cent less than above. 

Woor—Unwashed medium 2114 @22!ée, 
tub- washed 34@36c. 

CatrLe—We quote: Export steers $5 75@ 
6 15, good toheavy steers $5 40@5 65, me- 
dium to fair steers $5 00@5 35, fair to good 
Colorado steers $4 60@5 40, fair to good 
stockers $3 75@4 25, fair to good feeders 
(1000 to 1100 ths) 4 90@5 25, native cows 
(common to choice) $4 00@4 25, common to 
choice native oxen $3 50@4 25, good to 
choice corn-fed Texas steers $4 50@5 15, 
medium to fair corn-fed Texas steers $4 00@ 
4 40, inferior to common mixed $3 35@3 75 
milch cows with calves $20 00@45 00, veal 
calves $4 00@8 00. 

Hocs—We quote: Light shipping $4 75 
@5 25, Yorkers $5 55@5 65, coarse to go 
heavy packing $5 50@5 80, good to choice 
heavy $5 90@6 10. 

Suzeep—Common to fair clipped $2 75@ 
8 26, fair to clipped $3 25@4, good to 


bbls 


50 per crate for 





choice clipped $4@4 50, stock sheep $2@2 
50. Wooled sheep not wanted. 
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The Home Circle. 


MY FIRST POEM. 








BY MRS. NELLIE M’VEY. 


found it to-day, in the back ot a book, 
The paper was yellow and worn, 


The writing, the scrawl of a childish hand— 


A leaf from Life’s history torn. 


Forgotten for years, it was lost in the past;|_ 


Yet strangely I started, I own. 
It rose as a ghost of a day that is dead, 
Of dream-time forever flown. 


It fluttered away from my nerve-shaken 


hand, 
And feather-like fell at my feet; 
While up rose an army of long buried dreams, 
And mem ries the leaflet to greet. 
How well I remember! A cloud had o’ercast, 
Some nook where the sunshine had pressed 
Some idol had fallen—some want been de- 
sired. . 
Some grief had my spirit distressed. 


Some sweet hope had perished—some ideal 
paled, 
Some trust had been rudely betrayed; 
Ah, childhood is tender, and grief was so 
new ! 
My life had but turned a decade. 
O, grieved little heart! early longing for 
rest, 
And shrinking away from the strife ! 
At the first sound of battle, with armour all 
bright, 
To fly from the warfare of life! 


I closed up the book with a sigh, not a smile, 
And turned to another, wherein, 

With a flattering note from the editor’s pen, 
Was another—-m. very last sin. 

In the smooth written verse, well worded 

with care, 

And a genuine jingle of rhyme, 

I found but the same weary, cowardly cry— 
It was only a difference in time. 


Twice twelve and a trifle—the slow dragging 
years, 
Give scarce better visions of life; 
Forgetting to smile, I take up my cross, 
And earnestly enter the strife, 
No shrinking from shadows—no cowardly 
fear, 
No cry from the burdened pain; 
Bat only the struggle to reach the beyond— 
God’s smile of approval to gain. 


In the great Bye and Bye—in life’s “after- 
while,” 

The glittering gates shall unfold, 

Our armor, al! battered, be taken away, 
The fullness of sorrow be told. 

No longer the struggle—uo longer the strife, 
No longer by burdens oppressed; 

The valley of peace stretch:s broadly before, | 
And there is the “Blessing of Rest.,’ 

Sepa, Mo., 188]. 





Another German Housewife. 

The inquiry of G. HL, regarding the 
cheapest and most nutritious food for 
men has called forth so many different 
articles in these columns that it seems 
almost superfluous to say anything fur- 
ther on the subject. However, as this 
is a matter of great interest to every 
housewife, I cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to offer my opinion about it. It is 
not my intention to compete with the 
more able writers of the Home Circle 
tn publishing a well written article in 
an elegant style. I simply wish to give 
my ideas as the result of long experi- 
ence. Having been educated in Ger- 
many, my knowledge of the English 
language is limited; I trust therefore 
the readers will kindly excuse my awk- 
wardness. 

The food fora person must, of course, 
be different, according to his occupa- 
tion. While a laborer who works with 
his hands, or a farmer, who spends 
most of his time out-doors, can bear a 
comparatively heavy food; the diet of 
a professional man, or one who works 
with his brains, and has not much 
physical exercise, must be light, nutri- 
tious, and easy to digest. But, as the 
inquiry is putin an agricultural jour- 
nal, we suppose that G. H. has the daily 
food for a farmer’s family in view. 

As cheapness is one of the conditions, 
the farmer must choose mainly such 
articles as he grows at home, and 
which he cannot always sell to ad- 
vantage. To givea rule or bill of fare 
for the 1 eals of every day in the week, 
seems almost impossible, considering 
that it depends a great deal on the sea- 
son of the year, locality and other cir- 
cumstances, which are different in every 
household. <A sensible housewife can 
always make the best use of the vari- 
ous articles at her disposal, and pre- 
pare good and healthy dishes for the 
table. In the following a general rule is 
given, which, I suppose, will be prac- 
ticable on most farms: 7 


For breakfast: Light bread or corn- 
bread, butter, home-made cheese, syrup, 

gs, coffee or milk. For change, beef- 
pa sliced _ (boiled or fried), dried 
beef, etc., may be used. ; 

Dinner: Beef soup, boiled beef, with 
either mustard, catsup, radish, pickles, 
atc., vegetables, potatoes (Irish or sweet), 
bread and butter. In place of soup and 
soup-meat, roast beef, mutton, chicken 
or fish may be given twe or three times 
a week. rmans prepare various dish- 
es of flour or farina, eggs, milk and but- 
ter, some of which are heavy and hard 
to digest, while others are light and 
palatable, and offer a welcome change 
on the table. ; 

Supper: Bread, butter, cooked fruit, 
fried potatoes, milk, tea or coffee. Bis- 
quits may be allowed now and then, but 
good, light yeast bread, either from 
white, graham or rye flour, not warm, is 
healthier than hot buscuits. Coffee or 
tea (if the latter is not adulterated) are 
not unhealthy for adults, and seem to 
be indispensable with most persons. 
For children, milk is decidedly prefera- 
ble—in summer cold, and in winter 
warm (boiled). 

Extensive use should be made of fruit 
and vegetables, especially in summer. 
Among the latter, asparagus ranks first ; 
spinach, green peas, beans, tomatoes, 
cabbage and many others are all good 


and wholesome. In the winter a sup- 


ply of erenety ad and dried fruits and 
vegetables should be kept. As fresh 
meat is not always available on a farm 


it may be remarked that with plenty 


of eggs, milk, butter and cheese and 
cli@faens a family can well do without 
it for some time, and far better than by 
eating bacon three times a day, during 
the hot season. ‘ ; 

This is not the place to give recipes, 
but I wonld say in conclusion, that a 

reat deal depends on the way the food 
is prepared. A dish, healthy and nutri- 
tious, if properly pre vared, can be made 
entirely indigestible by improper treat- 
ment. A. Z 

_—_——— © omer oe. —~—~— 
A Letter from Little Mite. 

Like Daisy Dell, I think the Home 
Cirele is very interesting indeed. I 
often feel tempted to lay everything 
aside and step in for a nice, social chat, 
but I have a great many things that 
require my attention. This is my only 
excuse for my long absence. 

Idyll, dear, your letters are far be- 
tween, can’t you come oftener? We 
enjoy your visits so much. 

Don Juan, you are a valuable acquisi- 
tion; but I am sorry you don’t like 
poetry. You don’t know what you 
lose. 

Mr. Lackland, give us the description 
of Daisy, you have her permission to do 
so. 

Mr. Garland, what a pretty name you 
have. Some one I know has a sweet-| 
heart named Garland, but she softens | 
it by saying “Carlie.” | 
Orphan Boy, poor lonely one! If in-! 
deed you are an orphan, you have my | 
sympathy. 
was a little girl, and all my life I have} 
been looking for a mother; but I know! 
that void will never be filled in this! 


friends, and am of ahappy, cheerful dis- | 
position, so I try to think it is for the | 
best. 
Nina, don’t you like Mrs. Southworth’s | 


works? She is my favorite novelist. I} 


others. I have recently read “Bleak | 
Home” by Charles Dickens, and “Al- 
worth Abby” by Mrs. Southworth. 
but 1 think baclrelors are splendid, 

Come, girls, don’t quarrel with Timo- 
thy, that refusal was enough to make 
him cross. I speak from experience— | 
leap vear has just past. Where is Aunt! 
Annie? We would like to see her} 


pleasant letters again. What has become | 


lof Myrtle? [ wonder if she is as pretty | 


as her name. [| imagine she is quite| 


small, with fair complexion, large, 
brown eys, brown hair, oval face, and a 
happy smile. | 
My “chum’ (the one Nina is like)| 
spent last winter in Philadelphia, She} 
is delighted with the east, but she says! 
she could never devote her whole life 
to soviety, as some do. | 
Daisy Dell, if you and Mr. Lackland | 
should decide to enter the “holy state} 
of matrimony,” let us know in time to| 
send in our congratulations. 
Cape Giradeau, Mo, LITTLE MITE. | 

Letter from Daisy Dell. | 
In the issue of April 7th, Lloyd Guy-| 
ot says, “Let us have a new subject for! 
discussion.” Something like this, “Is a) 
man influenced more by the civil than | 
the divine law?” I think the sugges-| 
tion a very good one. A discussion of | 
that, or some similar question, would | 
prove interesting as well as instructive. | 
I do not feel competent to a full discus- | 
sion of the subject proposed, for its| 





learning. 
Query: “Is a man influenced more by | 
the civil than the divine law?” We}! 
would suppose at the first glance, that | 
he is influenced more by the divine law, | 
as the civil law is based upon and has| 
its origin in the divine law. All civil | 
law is based upon thedivine law, Which 
exerts the greatest influence on the des- 
tinies of men, the basis or the super- 
structure of the system of society? It 
will not be questioned that the civil 
law is derived from the divine. 
Moses was the first law-giver, receiv- 
ing his—the ten commandments—from 
God. One ofthese laws—or command- 
ments—says, “Remember the Sabbath 
day to keep it holy.” In every civilized 
community, one day in the week is kept 
or observed as the Sabbath, and laws 
are passed prohibiting manual labor, 
and punishing all violators of the Sab- 
bath. 
Another commandment says, “Thou 
shalt not kill.” All civilized countries 
punish the crime of murder, and derive 
their authority from this commandment. 
Yet another says, “Thou shalt not 
steal.” The crimes of petty larceny and 
theft are punished by the civil laws of 
all countries. 
These laws were given to Moses by 
Divine authority to govern manin his 
crude state. These were measurably 
superseded by the Messiah. The nearer 
the laws of all countries approach the 
teachings of this great master, the near-! 
er they approach perfection. If the\ 
world were inhabited by truechristians 
alone, there would be no need of civil 
law. The pains and penalties prescrib 
ed by the civil law, have noinfluence on 
the acts of true Christ'ans: but unfortu- 
nately, a very small portion of the in- 
habitants of the world know Christ in 
the true sense of the word. We are 
worldly ; hence, the civil law is, and will 
—until the Millenium—be found inde- 
spensable. I think it clear that the 
conduct of a very large majority of the 
conduct of the world is influenced by the 
civil laws. They come in contact with 
our every day life, and we are made to 
conform to them. Without them this 
world could not be controlled, and it 
would be a constant scene of crime— 
of anarchy and lawlessness. If this view 
of the question be Gorrect, it is plain 
that a man is governed more by the civ- 
il than the divine law. I await the ar- 
gument of others. 

Paulus, as you seem to be the acknowl- 
edged H. C. preacher, let us hear your 
views of this subject. Daisy DELL. 





lof the gentlemen alluded to. 


;are new. 


Letter from Paulus. 

DEAR CrircLeE: A little child has just 
brought me a bunch of pretty wild 
flowers from the “pinnacle” north of 
town, where they grow in great profu- 
sion. The little hands that gathered 
them areas pure as the flowers, May 
they remain so. 

While the flowers emit their grateful 
odor I will jot down a few hasty re- 
marks to members of the Circle. When | 
say members of the Circle, I include all 
who read this department, whether they 
are contributors or not. There are 
many readers of the Home Circle not 
contributors who are able to furnish 
lentertaining and instructive letters, 
were they only so minded. To these I 
am certain every contributor to the 
Circle will extend a warm welcome. 
There is plenty of room, come and join 
our number. 

Byron, I believe, originated the 
idea that the best poets are those who 
never utter their thoughts: an assertion 
susceptible of proof. But the world 
would be glad to hear from these great- 
est poets, just as the contributors of the 
RURAL Would be glad to hear from its si- 
lent readers. Pope said, “Our sensibili- 
ties are so acute, the fear of being silent 
makes us mute.” A truth, perhaps, 
that keeps back many a talented person. 
Miss Ted, I hope Bon Ami may sue- 





My mother died when [/ ceed in his gentle efforts to reform me.| 


Camille, 1 am not a preacher as you 
supposed. If I were I should feel in- 
clined to talk to Vamme. Thank you 


, 


world. Still I have been blessed with|for complimenting the piece on the} 


dance. 

Lloyd Guyot, Did I say I was as good- 
looking as Bon Ami? If so, I take it 
back. No, 1 have’t slept a minute nor 
lost a minute sleep on the account of 


also like Charles Dickens, Mrs. Holmes, the effects of big words, By the way, | 
Mrs. Edwards, Wilkie Collins and many | What has become of Ixion? You can’t’ 


tell us can you, Lloyd ? 

Don Juan, I beg your pardonif [have 
hurt your feelings. 1 wrote a postal to 
the editor of this paper, requesting him 


on the use of words, but, as you know 
lie printed them. 
. Little Dick, 1 am_ glad you think so 
highly of my writings, but I havea poor 
opinion of them myself and don’t merit 
the honor of first knight I have been a 
man for several years; before that, I 
was a boy, of course. 

Bon Ami, in answer to your question 
to Anon if he happened to know Messrs. 
Middleton, Kissinger & Wells of and 
near this place, I will say, I know all} 
Mr. Kis-| 


singer has one of the best farms I ever} 


saw. His blue grass pasures rival those! 


jof the blue grass regions ot Kentucky. | 


Mr. Middleton is an energetic black-| 
smith. He is meeting with great suc-! 
cess in selling the Wood binder. 
Mr. Wells (Jas. R.) is a live stock! 
dealer and farmer. He buys most any-}| 
thing in the stock line from a billy goat | 
up, and his neighbors say he has a place} 
for every thing. : 
Farmers in the prairie bottoms near 
Clarksville on both sides of the river 
have suffered much this season from 
high water. Numbers of them have 
been flooded out. The Home Circle is 
full of good things weekly. PAULUS. 
ooo S 


eae 
Letter from Bon Ami. 

DEAR HoME Circe: As I believe no 
one has ever written anything about 
Homer, I will give you a little sketch of 
his life in this letter. You will observe 


Homer, according to the most trust- 
worty accounts, “was born of poor but 
respectable parents” (this expression, 
though enclosed in quotation marks, 
is original), somewhere between eight 
hundred and twelve hundred yeafs be- 
fore Christ. As regards his boyhood, ac- 
counts differ. Tradition has some pret- 
ty little stories about his going fishing 
on Sunday, flogging the teacher, kissing 
the cook, eetc. But Herodotus tells us 


Ilomer now began to write a lot of 
spring poetry, which fully sustained his 
reputation. This spring poetry was 
several hundred years afterward col- 
lected and almost entirely re-written 
by an inferior Greek poet. T is in- 
ferior Greek poet published Homer’s 
poetry in two volumes, and called one 
the “Iliad” and the other the “Odyssey.” 
It is a great pity that profound modern 
critics are unable to tell what parts of 
the Lliad and Odyssey were written by 
the inferior Greek poet. It has been 
said by some mean fellow that Homer 
stole some of his poetry from the Eng- 
lish poets, but as no one has been found 
who is willing to claim the authorship 
of Homer’s poetry, the assertion has 
been denounced as a slander upon the 
English poets. Homer’s reputation is 
constantly increasing among those who 
have never read a line of his writings. 

Let me advise (if one as young as I 
am has a right to advise) the readers of 
the RurRAL not to read Homer if they 
| would admire him; and should any one 
read the Iliad and Odyssey, and be un- 
favorably impressed, let him not dare to 
say so, for he would certainly be at- 
tacked by those who have never seen 
Homer’s books. Bon AMI. 

ee ee - 
A Gipsy Countess. 
| I visited the Home Circle several 
awn ;awhile ago, but I expect my let- 
'ters made no impression on your minds, 


| and I suppose I am forgotten. When 


| the paper stopped coming, we neglected 
| subscribing again and so we were quite 
jawhile without our RURAL, but we are 
| taking it again now. 

Daisy Dell, l agree with you on the 
| poets. I think our modern poets should 
inot be considered inferior to the an- 
icient poets. I admire Whittier and 
Tennyson very much, Poe’s Raven is 
ja peculiar piece, but I like it. What do 
you think of Charles Read as a writer? 
‘I do not read many novels. Of course 

[read no trash. Novels may be inju- 
| rious to some, but not to me. 

If the readers of the Home Circle are 
not too tiredof the already worn out 
question, I think a dance is preferable 
toa hugging party. 

Bon Ami, your remarks on match 





a ’ ilr ri ° —_ s — 3 . a i 
Vamme, [ don’t like widowers either; | ;o suppress the personals in the article} making were excellent. [ would rather 


marry a gentleman without a shilling 
than a dandy without any brains, even 
if he were a millionaire. I do not re- 
gard a marriage toa poor man in the 
same light most girls do. I think girls 
should feel proud in the making of the 
home. Do not reject a gentleman, girls, 


| because he is poor. 


Marry a gentleman, 
Girls, if you can. 

Gentle and tender, 
Though no less 4 man. 


If on love’s altar, 
The flame you can fan, 
Marry a gentleman, 
Girls, if you can. 


You will be happy, 
And you will be glad, 
Though he only 
Be commonly clad. 


Pleasure is fleeting, 
And life but a span. 

Marry a gentleman, 
Girls, if you can. 


Uncle Wesley, your letter in the Ru- 
RAL of May the 5th was wonderful. 

Vamme, what a talker you are. 

Lloyd Guyot, away with the blues 
To keep from having them, write to the 
Home Circle often. 

Don Juan. never mind their talk; be 
courageous and indepndent. 

Medora, Ill. Gypsy COUNTESS. 


A Letter from Vindex. 





thorough discussion requires much | that I like to write about subjects which | Coz. Coma: Personal inclination 


leads me to address the friends of the 
Cirele again, notwithstanding one of 
the older members refers with ungra- 
cious disfavor to the admission of 
strangers. Iam perfectly aware that 
my ideas in common with one or two 
others, are exceedingly crude. Howev- 
er, let us havehope. Have we not Pau- 
lus from whom we may learn? He is 
discoursing learnedly(?) on the art of 
composition, use of big words, and pro- 
prieties of language in general. I had 





he displayed a wonderful versatility of 
genius wher only three years old. The} 
historian represents him as climbing at) 
that age the tallest sycamore in the 
neighborhood. When Homer was six 
years old, he wrote his first “poetic’ ef- 
fusion.” The poem was on the subject! 
of love, of course. Homer’s reputation 
chiefly rests upon this production, I 
will translate one verse for the benefit 
of the readers of the RURAL: 
“My dearest, darling little girly, 
With eyes so sweet and hair so curly; 
I love my little girl so spunky— 
I love ner ’cause she is a monkey.” 
This little poem was at once recog- 
nized as the best production that had 
been written in the memory of the old- 
est ape in Hellas. But this effort so 
taxed his mental powers that he was 
advised not to write any more pottry by 
the family physician. Acting on this 
advice, he gave up poetry and devoted 
himself vigorously to the study of 
gymnastics. He had made such pro- 
gress that on his twentieth birthday, all 
the Hellenes had assembled to witness 
his wonderful performences. He had 
entertained them for more than one 
hour, when he made the “greatest ef- 
fort of his life,” by jumping thirty feet 
from one tree to another. He caught. 
on a bough with his fifth extremity, but 
his inertia was so great that his ex- 
tremity broke and he was precipitated 
head-foremost to the ground. This 
ridiculous accident so humiliated him 
that he gave up gymnastics entirely. 
About this time, or soon afterwards, 
his conduct began to be truly astonish- 
ing to his friends. He began to walk 
on his hind legs. Some believed him.to 
be insane, but others thoughtit was his 
poetic genius that had elevated him. 
There were still others who believed he 
had degenerated into a man, ‘and they 
expressed their fears that the whole 
race would finally reach the same state, 
foe, longed for the “Hereie Age” of 
as. 
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begun to think he was in the predica- 
ment of the first man Adam Christo- 
pher Columbus and numerous other of 
Mark Twain’s heroes, and was making 
ready to inquire in the language of the 
sublime Ferguson: “Is — is he dead ?” 
Peace—the unhappy man still lives. I 
would kindly suggest to him that it is 
extremely bad taste and yet worse ar- 
gument to call names. 

Not changing the subject too ab- 
ruptly, but O. Moffett asks for a remedy 
to be used on bloated calves. We have 
a case or two €very year, and we save 
them by sticking them and letting the 
gasout. Begin at the left flank and 
count forward three ribs in the short 
ribs; between the third and fourth ribs 
about an inch and a half from the back- 
bone insert a sharp pocket knife with a 
quick thrust, the gas will escape and af- 
ford immediate relief. One of three 
things is usually the reason for bloating. 
Either it has been given too much milk 
at one feed, or the milk was not the 
right temperature, or it was a little 
sour. Much depends on the after treat- 
ment, as care must be exercised in feed- 
ing only asmall quantity at a time, for 
the patient is likely to bloatagain. We 
find it safe to give only a pint or at the 
most a quart at a feed. -At this rate 
feed three times a day for awhile. 

Miss Ted, I was not aware that I had 
ever met you. I would not have you 
believe that I could fail to appreciate 
George Eliot. My allusion was flippant 
and thoughtless. It would be not only 
shallow in me to attempt anything de- 
rogatory to the merited fame of the 
great authoress, but also quite foreign 
to my intention. What soul would not 


be cheered and elevated by the portray- 

al of the noble and unique character of 

Dinah? Ever since reading Adam 

| I have admired the gifted writer. 
() 





d it be irreverent or pharisaical to 


add I could wish one or two episodes of 
her life looked different ? 

Monsieur Bon Ami, thanks for your 
encouraging words and a kind welcome 
to a stranger. Are you really French? 
Might I presume on so short an ac- 
quaintance to ask a favor? If I thought 
80, I would ask you to please translate 
Beranger’s “Le Prisonnier de Guerre.” I] 
came acrossit in an old Scribner, A 
Canadian French girl recites three vers- 
es of it in a story entitled “Jeannette.” 
My knowledge of French is only suffi- 
cient to enable me to give a very literal 
translation. [am convinced it is very 
pretty and pathetic. Iffyou will admit a 
translation in an article tothe RURAL, 
[ should be much obliged, and am cer- 
tain it would be interesting to all read- 
ers of thedepartment. I presume you 
might find an English Beranger in the 
great libraries of the city. Please rec- 
ollect that I live in a remote and isola- 
ted region far from those institutions 
of civilization. ‘ 

Anne Thorpe, I have been wanting to 
express my admiration for the very 
thorough manner in which you gave 
that “ ” its final discharge. 
No one has had the impudence to men- 
tion it since your pungent remarks. 
This fact is proof of pretty positive di- 
rective genius. May the spirit possess 
you again. Miss Anne, I am afraid that 
Don Juan will never come again. This 
won't do at all to be “overthrown horse 
and dragoons” by adverse criticism. It 
is to be supposed that he understands 
pretty well what is expected of him in 
regard to changing his too suggestive 
title, ete. Ihave enjoyed his articles 
and hope to hear from him again. 

VINDEX, 

Upper Fourche, a Renault. Apr. 30. 

— —_e-—e- - 
A DREAM, 

After a week of tuil, I sat on the por- 
tico of my dwelling, watching the set- 
ting sun, and clouds tinged with ecrim- 
son, silver and gold; contrasting in my 
mind the fickleness of fortune, the va- 
rious occupations of man, and the tri- 
als and duties of everyday life. Insen- 
sibly my eves closed and I was led by 
some supernal power, to the realm of 
fairies. The dazzling queen and the 
ladies of her court, all beautiful as flow- 
ers, Were startled at inv appearance and 
desired to know if I had obtruded 
through vain curiosity or had I wishes 
to gratify. Asmy explanations were 
favorabiy received, and as I won the 
confidence of the queen and her attend- 
ants, I was permitted to roam through 
magnificent gardens where the flowers 
are ever blooming and the roses are 
without thorns, and where thousands 
of birds of undescribable colors, ravish 
the ear with their melody. I was 
amazed as I entered the Crystal Palace, 
where at] the wonders of the earth, of 
the sea and the air were collected, 
and explained by maidens, radiant in 
beauty and loveliness. This edifice, 
with domes and arches in the style of 
Arabian architecture, was supported by 
golden pillars, dotted with emeralds, 
rubies, pearls and diamonds, which 
sparkled like stars, the beauty of which 
no pen can portray Or mortal describe. 
Before me, the largeest mirorrs I have 
ever seen, reflected the forms and faces 
of friends, whose memory will ever be 
cherished for their noble qualities of 
mind and heart. Large silver urns were 
fullof the most delicious fruits and 
nectar distilled by Jupiter, from the 
morning dew, descended from the fleccy 
clouds into little white marble foun- 
tains, near which were cups of pure sil- 
ver, molded to represent a variety of 
birds and animals with eyes of emer- 
aldand other precious stones. A fairy 
whispered that a drink from one of 
those mystic fountains Would rejuve- 
nate the aged, obliterate allsorrows and 
disappointments, and make life a per- 
petual spring. As I touched a cupful of 
this wonderful elixir to my lips and con- 
templated with rapture, the most gor- 
geous spectacle eyes have ever seen, I 
was mysteriously transported through 
clouds, by unseen beings who spoke on- 
ly of kindness and love. 

When at a height of several thousands 
of miles in the air, I saw the whole con- 
tinent of North America—likea vast 
panorama below me. On the Atlantie 
and Pacific oceans; on the Mississippi 
river and its tributaries, were ships and 
steamships and steamboats and barges 
laden with grain and cotton and all 
kinds of farin produce; the long railroad 
trains as they crossed thecountry from 
west to east and from north to south 
were loaded with cattle, horses, sheep, 
hogs and every description of farm and 
plantation cereals. I saw all the great 
cities with their thousands enjoying all 
the comforts and luxuries, which mon- 
ey can purchase, and, then millions who 
toilfrom day to day to earn a little 
bread. I saw the spendthrifts wasting 
their fortunes, their youth, their soul, in 
extravagance and shame; and heard the 
beggars’ petition for “sweet pity’s sake.” 
I saw the gilded saloons and places that 
allure men to revel and ruin; heard the 
voice of the haughty, the wit and the 
gay, and saw the haunts of the poor, 
weary and disheartened huddled in un- 
healthy tenements, like sheep in filthy 
pens. I saw the business establish- 
ments and «all the manufactories in 
every city, their owners and hired as- 
sistants exhibiting for sale merchandise 
of every quality, and costly goods from 
the most distant climes. I heard the 
bankers, the brokers, speculators, mon- 
ey lenders and railroad managers plan 
to enrich themselves to the detriment 
of the people; and I saw the great city 
of Washington, the President and Cabi- 
net, the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives, whch consist of many lawyers, 
speculators, some bankers and manu- 
facturers, a few merchants and here 
and there a so-called farmer or planter, 
and many persons of both sexes seeking 
favorsfor certain friends and prais- 
ing the merits of some peculiar scheme, 
but no faithful representative of agri- 
culture was to be found there. Asif b 
magic, all the cities and tows and vil- 
lages disappeared from view, then I saw 
a sight I shall never forget. 

As far as the eyes could reach, farms 
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pants with their horses, mules and jm. 
plements were all busy preparing to 
sow and to reap. Then the fruits of 
hard labor were marketed, and Isaw the 
gleeful faces of the railroad managers, 
money lenders, speculators and ¢ 2. 
as they counted their large profits 
I saw the tillers of the soil return 
and their wives and children who had 
helped with willing hands and loveful 
siniles, to make the harvest were low- 
spirited and despondent. But the 
farmers and planters held a conclave 
and determined to resist imposition und 
to be fleeced no more, Exchanges of 
flour, corn and meat were made for SU- 
gar and cotton by the agriculturi ts of 
the north and south, the home-made 
loom and spindle, supplied them With 
raiments, the strictest rules of economy 
were observed and only what ; 
tually required to support their family 
was cullivated. Not an ear of cory or 
an animal of any description was offer. 
ed for sale. 

Again the large cities, towns and vil- 
lages appeared to view. The bankers 
speculators, money lenders, merchants 
and manufacturers were ruined. The 
shrill voice of the locomotive was silent 
the steamboat, ships, steamships and 
barges were moored to their landing—a 
prey to worms and valueless to their 
owners, The streeis were full of idle 
men—all hungry and eager to work 
but no work was to be had. tuin, ruin 
and starvation stared the rich of yester- 
day and the poor of every day alike. All 
were poor, all were beggars. Chilled by 
the night air, 1 awoke suddenly, and ] 
;ain glad it was only adream, ~ 

he agricultural is the most impor- 
tant and the greatest of all interests, 
because it is the pivot upon which 
commerce and all other industries re- 
| volve; it is the most ancient and most 
honorable of occupations, in which il- 
lustrious kings, philosophers and states- 
men have found pleasure and profit, 
As the husbandmen, as a class, out- 
number all other trades and profes- 
sions, and as they pay more taxes to 
support the government than all other 
classes combined, they should insist 
upon representatives who will protect 
them against monopolies and other 
agencies that rob them of millions an- 
nually. They should profit from the 
lessons of experience, and not only take 
more pride in their noble avocation, but 
should endeavor to improve in mental 
culture. Their children should be 
taught useful, practical knowledge that 
will fit them for any position of trust or 
honor, to which they may be called. 

It is not because tillers of the soi! ap- 
pear less fastidious in home-spun and 
plain colico garments, that they should 
neglect to improve their mind and man- 
ners. These qualifications, early at- 
tuined, give that self-contidence, ease, 
grace and air of refinement which cbar- 
acterize their city cousins, 

Labor, none can live and_ prosper 
without it. But farmers should not be 
simple “hewers of wood and drawers of 
water ;” they should consider the teach- 
ings of nature and her laws. Their 
thoughts will be elevated to their 
Creator; they will be better men, and 
prepared to redress their untold griey- 
ances, to thrust aside the political 
trades and monopolies, elevated to office 
and made rich by the voice of the farm- 
FIFTY-SEVEN. 
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A Letter from Peter. 
I have been a constant reader of your val- 
uable paper for some time past, and have 
been much interested in the many articles 
contained therein from week to week. 
Dear Home Circle—I agree with Mrs. W. 
E. 8. in her advice given to Schoolmam, 
“to go onto the farm.” It is the place to re- 
gain health and rest up, as it were, from the 
close confinement of the school-room. 


let me shake hands with you. Also you, Don 
Juan, on the subject of dancing. ‘lhe twen 
ty-two facts that Lissa submitted to Bon 
Ami, J consider every one of themtrue. Don 
Jain’s comparison of dancers to lame grass- 
hoppers jumping around, I acknowlei¢ is 
pretty good. I used to dance— not fifty or sixty 
years ago as Don did—tur [am not of age 
yet; but three or four years ago I saw the 
error of my way, and I stopped. I think if 
we would spend our money for cbristiauity, 
or if we do not feel like doing that, bny some 
good books and read them, it would be of a 
great deal mure benefit to us. I am positive 
that if we would give our money (what we 
can spare) for the advancemetit of Chist’s 
cause in the world, or in other words, put our 
money in the Bank of Christ, that he will 
pay us a liberal interest on our money. 

Our friend from Egypt. illmois. siening 
himself “An Observer,” holds up the dan- 
cing-room as exerting the most pleasant and 
refining influence socially and morally, tbat 
our young people are permitted to enjoy. 
do not know that there isso much sin in the 
actof dancing, but the influence it bas, not 
only upon the minds of those who do dance, 
but it exércises so great an influence in draw- 
ing others into the same society; and I think 
that we are responsible for the influence we 
bring to bear on the community. I also 
think that people who do dance do not, a8 4 
general thing, take any interest in the cause 
of Christ, and in this I think the sin mostl§ 
lies. I hope Lissa will not stop writing, but 
come again. 

I agree with you, Uucle John, on “Sab- 
bath work.” Libertas, your letter in the issué 
of March 3d was excellent; and I believe 
with you, that we have a mght to claim the 
first day of the week as our Sabbath. I no- 
tice that Observing Johnnie is solid on tht 
Sabbath question, but I think he is way of 
on temperance. Friend Johnnie, drink 
ing moderately is just where the trouble 
comes in; for I think that there is scarcely 
one in fifty of the moderate drinkers but wh? 
will drink to excess in the course of time 
and as for having full control of one’s self 12 
a discretionary use of intoxicants. it is almost 
impossible. I think that the safest way ® 
to nottouch it atall, for, “it biteth like ase 
pent, and stingeth like an adder.” 

I hope all of the contributors to the Home 
Circle will take all these remarks kindly. 
they are written in the best spirit with malic 
toward none. Wishing the Rurar mu 
prosperity, and with kind regards for tl 
friends of the Home Circle, I sign myself 

PeTEB 


———___ om. - 
—The Baitimore postmaster has — 
tried on a charge of attempting to kiss 4 e 
in his employ, and has had to pay %5: 
How different it is out west here. We kne¥ 
@ man once, years ago, who wanted to — 
girl in his employ. He approached her #” 
thinking perhaps it would be better to co™ 
mence gradually, he put his arm around be? 
waist. She looked up at him, laid down b# 
work she was employed on, and slapped o 
by the side of his head, and that settled a 
and he never tried it again. How much > 
ter that was than suing for thousands of 
damages. The Baltimore: girl could le” 


Lissa, 





and plantations, their owners and occu- 


much from our western girls.—Peck’s Sos 
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of these he has the less likely they are 
to be confirmed. He, who insists in his 
bachelor days that his wife shall be a 
beauty, is apt to find her plain. He, 
who cannot endure a woman without 
intellect, surrenders to one never sus- 
pected to it. The devotee of order dis- 
covers himself mated. with the embodi- 
ment of confusion. The stickler for 
elegence sees, when the glamour of 
courtship has been removed, that he is 
Joined to a dowdy. 

Marriage goes, to a certain exent, by 
contrasts, if not by contraries. Less 
even than aman does a woman get the 
husband she paints to her fancy. Her 
connubial ideas are commenly regulated 
by her age and experience. The man 
she desires at sixteen or seventeen 
would be a burden at twenty; and her 
ideal at twenty might prove a bore at 
twenty-five. She begins with senti- 
mentalism, and ends with soberness: 
vanity impels her first, but sympathy 
holds her last. We are all, when young, 
full ef thoughts and theories about love 
and marriage, and individual experience 
Is ever contradicting what we have 
jlearned. Marriage is as impenetrable 
\as love. Few of us are prepared for 
their disclosures. We may love and 
| Marry again and again; but our ideal of 
love or marriage is almost always 
|wholly unlike the thing itself.—Argo- 


n the Clouds. 
BY OARRIE VINORA SHAW. 


arch of the clouds, 


synward ‘ 
~~ was rocked on the billowy air, 
ilver white star lay alone ‘ 

¥ Like an innocent little one there. 


ous soul that is free, 
beauty of white, 


radle of clouds 
vara on the bosom of night. 


Like a glori 
It lay in it 

Asleep in its 
That was To! 
i wy-robed infant asleep, 

a aa of some glorious dead, 

In state lay the glimmering -_ 
All alone on its cradle-like bed. 

isty light blue, 

ae cay Be cloud lace, 

a cradle aside, 

1d them in place. 


Thin curtain : 
Trimmed in whit ; 

Were drawn from the ¢ 
Where a zephyr just he 

as the picture dissolved, 

reached out in the blue, 

if y was mine, 
beautiful fancy Was 

“a eyes grew dim with the dew. 

; , our Father shall find 

ath’s chilly sleep, 

ling eves looking up 


vith s nge. smi 
“— —_ the white clouds sway and weep, 


j k on our folly and sin— 
te aia, who will not awake, 
with pitying tears, 
a“ atl babyhood’s sake. 
a \naut. 
And with souls grown spotless as then | ee EF =e 
SHE READ HER TITLE CLEAR. 


With laces of mists for our shrouds, H 
At a chureh sociable some time ago a 


He will take up his poor, weary — | 
: us to sleep In uds. | . . . 
And rock us P 2 | theological student was detailed to assist 
—————F | ? i 
— }a young lady, whom he had long admir- 


WOMEN. ed from afar, in making out a new 
THE KIND MEN MARRY, AND THE KIND Sabbath school library catalogue. The 
EY COMMEND TO THE!R FRIENDS. | : 
T ’ _ | prospective minister found the task by 
Many a man, says a recent writer, is no means an unpleasant one, as the 
very fond of women whom he iS UW) charming young creature read him the 
willing to marry. The saying is Par-| title of each book from the title page, 
tially true, though no truer than its! while he delightedly copied it into the 
converse—that many a man is willing catalogue before him. In fact, there 
to marry a Woman of whom he is not flitted throngh the mind of the sedate 
very fond, or, indeed, not fond at all, and rather bashful youth several times 
The idea indicated js, that a man may the, question Ww hether the , iforesaid 
5 maiden, with her pretty figure and 
enjoy the society of a woman, and love) pright eves, could not be induced to be- 
to dirt with her, and yet be afraid from | come the “sharer of his labors and toils.” 
prudential motives to make her vend ae ol ee ee 4 
wife. This frequently ‘happens, but far| put] don’t dare, so there’s the end of 
less frequently than might be thought;) jt.” And with a gloomier face than be- 
and when it happens, the man is|fore he continued his work, calling out, 
cautious and inelined to reflect on) “Next book?” almost mechanically as 
the subject of his affections and at. | tst as he had transcribed the former 
le subject OF AIS & C . title. Tle was aroused from his reverie 
finities. But marriage generally has! by the following rejoinder to one of his 
but little to do with reason—probably | demands for “next book.” 
because it ought to have so much todo, “Why don’t you doit?” | 
with it—being determined, for the most} He started as though the girl had been 
part, by instinct, impulse, passion. As) reading his thoughts. 
arule, doubtless, a man will marry any! “Do what?” he inquired, by way of 
woman with whom he is habitually) drawing her out. But the young lady 
thrown in contact, When there is no/|replied not a word. To gain time he 
great disparity of years or circum-)|again said: 
stances between them. and when she| “Next book ?” 
knows how to humor his egotism. | “No time like the present,” said the 
The old fashioned notion that men} maiden, with an encouraging smile. 
look with a totally different eyeona| “I see it is of no use to hide my 
Woman when they want a wife from) thoughts from vou, Miss M.,” he said, 
that with which they look on women/|struggling with his embarrassment. 
generally, cannot be sustained. Albeit | “Your last two remarks have shown me 
there are men ever in quest of acon-| how perfectly vou realize my state of 
nubial partner, the mass of them get! mind. I will, therefore. follow vour ad- 
such a partner without searching for| vice and embrace the present opportu- 
her. They are very apt to be surprised | nity of asking you whether you are wil- 
into matrimony, or, at least into matri-| ling toaccept me as your partner for life. 
monial intents—provided, of course,| Your answer, I am confident from these 


There, slow, 
A white arm 


I thought, whet 
Us, silent 10 de 





that the matter be not taken out of 
their hands by the woman herself. No 
man is so likely to become engaged as 
he who is persuaded that he will never 
be. He is so prepared on one side for 


circumstances of a certain kind, that he} 


is wholly ungarded on the other side for 
circumstances of an opposite kind. At 


the very moment that he is rejoicing| tant of subjects, when you said ‘Why 
idon’t you do it?’ and ‘No time like the 
word, a/ present.’” 


over his freedom, a sudden shift in a 
sentimental environment, a 


blush, a tear, a caress, decides his doom. | 


What kind ofa woman isa man most/and then burst into a merry laugh. 


likely to marry? A general answer 
might be any kind of a woman, the kind 
being largely determined by contiguity 
and opportunity. A popular notion is 
that she who is prudent, conventional, 
domestic. has the best prospects; while 
she who is indiscreet, obedient to im- 
pulse, fond of pleasure, has the worst 
prospects. Ancient spinsters, noted for 
primness, and matrons of the solemn 


- order, incline to tell light-hearted, rol-| 


licking girls that they are throwing 
away good chances; that marrying men 
are deterred by their giddiness from 
serious consideration of the main sub- 
ject. These are drawn, it is asserted, 
to industrious, demure, unwordly maid- 
ens, who show at a glance that they 
are matrimonially foreordained. 
theory, this may be specious, but facts 
do not bear it out—the contrary, rather. 
Men prone to co-operative housekeep- 
Ing approve of the industrious, demure, 
unwordly creatures; they think they 
would make excellent wives, and won- 
der why some other man does not mar- 
ry them. But they seldom marry such 
women themselves. 

_ Why don’t they? They could not tell 
if they should try. They know, how- 
ever, that they don’t, and they don’t 
Want to. There seem to be two sorts of 
girls—those that ought, because special- 
ly fit, to be married, and never are mar- 
Tied, and those that never should and 
hever will be, and yet invariably get 
married. The former are usually the 
demure, industrious, unworldly, domes- 
tic; the later are the easy, careless. 
herry, imprudent, frolicsome, saucy 
Irls, of whom men become enamored 
or no reason at all, and in spite of 
themselves. When a man falls in love 
and can’t climb out readily, he avails 
Imself of marriage, and is often extri- 
cated thereby without intending it. He 
Sno more logical in matrimony than 
In celibacy; the same thing that makes 
im a lover turns him into a husband, 
ané he is thrice blessed if he does not 
discover a sharp and sudden difference 
etween the two. It is passion, not 
Teason, and is ¢alled the divine passion, 

cause it is so thoroughly human. 
r 7 generally like one kind of women 
nd love another kind. The one kind 
bs re commonly recommended to 
pe and don’t; the other kind they are 
— not to wed, and do. Which is 
like eget take a wife because you 
ith gi ahd take a wife because you 
Won't tel] — alone knows, and he 
you no m ae an either or neither, 
Safety in a a lere is no absolute 
experience aon sg of it. Noman’s 
our own ex viene ¥ omy at ge 
Tarely valuable: fo “ovate teas chen 
falls in Woe’ not, every time man 
th ‘ove the accident varies, though 

€ effect is unaltered. No m: ‘ 

8ay What Sort of ami gen 
wife; and if a a woman will he his 
press any 4. _ he be wise he won’t ex- 
May che oe on the subject. He 
many belief Many views and have 
8 thereupon, but the more 


AS a} 


|remarks, will be affirmative.” 
|. It was the young lady’s turn to be em- 
| barrassed, 
| “To what remarks do you refer?” she 
said. 

“To the two sentences in which vou 
|so delicately blended words of advice 
}and encouragement on this most imnor- 


The girl looked pazzled for a moment, 


“Why, those were the titles of the books 
!you ealled for. Well, you have got 
| yourself into a pretty fix.” and she 
jlaughed at the discomfitted student 
| maliciously. 

| “Miss M..” said the young man spring- 
ing up with sudden earnestness, “I beg 
| vou will consider the words which I can- 
{not now recall. Be mine and I shall 
jbe supremely happy. Refuse me and 
‘you will make me miserable for life. 
| Will you be mine ?” 

| “Yes, yes; don’t make such a noise 
about if or somebody will overhear 
you.”—F ree Press. 


Oke Baivn. 


Bitter Cream. 

Bitter cream in winter is from vari- 
ous causes: First, I believe, the kind of 
food ; second, lack of salt; third, care of 
milk vessels; fourth, airing of cellar or 
milk house, and, last, letting the cream 











the buttor to suit the taste. Do not! 
work much the first working, lest you | 
tke the salt out before it dissolve. ‘Let 
it stand until it firms; work until it be- 
comes smooth and firm, and no longer, 
or it will become oily and is spoiled. 
have pursued the above course the year 
round, for many years, and find it sat- 
isfactory. It is true it requires more 
time, but I find anything worth doing is 
truly worth doing well.—H. Wildredge, 
Fayette, Ind. 


Cleanliness in Milking. 

Between the cow and the butter 
maker, however, there is a point which 
can-not be too carefully guarded—the 
way in which the milk is drawn from 
the cow and handled before it reaches 
the milk room. A very large part of 
the poor butter made, results from the 
milk being spoiled Wefore it is even 
strained. One lot of butter examined at 
the fair showed this at once; is was not 
fit for any use as food. Some, on tast- 
ing it, would have said “animal odor.” | 
Perhaps so, but not from the cow. If! 
the cow is healthy and has good food | 


and pure water, there can be no odor or | 
taste to the milk in the udder at all ob- 
jectionable. Nor will there be if the 
milk is drawn from a well cleaned ud-| 
der by a clean milker, in pure air, and | 
kept away from all sources of taint. | 
Others would have said this butter was | 
“cowy.” Don’t lay*such a charge to the | 
poor cow; she did her part faithfully. 
The butter we complain of is not cowy; 
it is horsey or piggy, or worse yet, filthy. | 
The cow Keeper and milker are the per- 
sons to blame. 
who has any regard for the reputation 
of his product, insist upon every pre- 
caution be taken by the milker to keep 
the milk pure and clean. No really 
good butter can be expec‘ed if the milk 
is taken from an unclean bag, or by a 
milker with dirty hands or clothing, or 
if the milking is done in a filthy or ill- 
ventilated stable, or the milk allowed 
to stand, even for a short time, sur- 
rounded by impure air. It is the great- 
est mistake to suppose that if dirty or 
foreign matter gets into the milk, care- 
ful straining will remedy the evil; the 
object may be removed, but the taint 
remains. It must also be remembered 
that there are invisible things as sure 
to spoil milk as those we can see. 
There are now improved implements 
which greatly protect the milk, guard- 
ing against carelessness and accidents, | 
but nothing will take the place of care- 
ful, cleanly milking.—Report of Hamp- 
shire committee on Butter and Cheese. 
----- Oe 

SUBSTITUTING TWINE FOR WIRE. 

Many manufacturers of reaping ma- 
chines are trying to substitute twine for 
wire in binding sheaves of wheat and 
other cereals. In addition to the fact 
thata royalty has to be paid on the 
patent for binding with wire automnat- 
ically, the use of wire is alleged to be! 
objectionable for the following among 
other reasons: When it gets into the 
thresher it breaks the teeth and renders 
the machine useless; small pieces of 
wire with needle-like «points attach 
themselves to the straw and have 
pierced the intestines of animals who 
have eaten of the straw, causing their 
death; several fires in mills have been 
attributed to sparks thrown off by the 
contact of millstones with the wire; 
when the straw is used to make paper 
the pulp has been rendered useles by 
the presence of particles of wire, and 
large magnets have been required to 
eliminate them. It is estimated that 
farmers will require on an average 200 
pounds of hemp or flax twine, the cost 
of which would be about $40, or one- 
half the cost of wire. To bind wheat 
would require 3 feet of twine to a sheaf, 
169 feet to a bushel of grain, or for the 
whole crop raiseed last year in the Uni- 
ted States 50,000 tons of hemp, which 
could be made into a cord long enough 
to girdle the earth ten times. It is sug- 
gested that if twine came into general 
use as a binder, the farmers, especially 
in Kentucky and Missouri, who have 
been raising hemp and flax principally 
for the seed, would be able to dispose of 
the stalks also. There are now ten fac- 
tories in this country devoted to the 
making of twine, but their capacity is 
less than the amount of twine that 
would be required for the full crop of 
wheat.— Ex. 

















Demand for Corn. 

There is a largely increasing demand for 
American corn for Europe. ‘The Old World 
is just beginning to appreciate it as an arti- 
cle of human food. Among the poorer class- 
es in England it is found tobe a cheep 
and nutritious bread. In Germany the mil- 
lers are mixing twenty-five per cent of corn 
with tueir rye flour. This has not only been 
found necessary to supply the demand, but 
it is claimed that it adds greatly to the quali- 





sour. Donot infer that I mean those 
making bitter butter are unclean about 
the vessels. I mean the latter should 
be aired and sunned. 
sential in winter as in summer, proha- 
bly more so, as wecan-not air the cellar 
daily, for the weather will not permit 
at all times: but, on bright, sunny days, 
I open the windows for an hour or s0. 
It is surprising |o see how pure the room 
seems after airing. I have kept my 
milk in cellars, in room in the house, 
and nearly every way, but find it is not 
altogether where milk is kept, but how, 
that good butter can be made from it. 
Our cows are salted daily in summer, 
and twice a day in winter. Salt in half 
bucke'-ful of bran and middlings, made 
in a stiff slop, given them morning and 
evening. They are stabled at nights in 
winter. Men help milk, and when the 
weather is bad, attend to it altogether 
The past nine years I have used a spring 
house, and, a year ago last summer, we 
substituted a stone house for the log one, 
which was built vears ago. Our new 
is of stone throughout—floor and sides, 
The pure running water rushes through 
the stone vats and tumbles over a 
little fall at one corner, and passes out 
through the wall by means of a large 
tile. I have kept the milk in the water, 
ihe past two winters, and find it just as 
nice in winteras it isin summer, though 
the butter has not come as easily this 
winter, owing to irregular temperature. 
I have not soured any cream in winter 
for years, preferring to churn it sweet. 
Let those who are complaing of bitter 
cream, try clturning the cream before it 
is soured. Seald the churn, butter tray 
and ladle; rinse with cold water, and 
let every drop of water drain out of the 
churn until done, using a knife to 
scrape the butter off the lid, dasher and 
churn, using not a drop of water to 
“rinse down,” as we used to say. Salt 





It is just as es-! 


ty ofthe bread. And the Holland millers are 
using thirty-three per cent of corn. They 
claim that they can buy American corn and 
produce a pound of flour from it for half the 
cost of a pound of wheat or rye flour, and 
that there is equally asmuch nutriment in it. 
In this way, by the time the Wabash system 
of railroads permeate all parts of Iowa, at 
least 100,000 bushels of corn will go to Eu- 
rope by t -e jetties. And the amount will in- 
crease each year.—Iowa Register. 


An Organ with Twenty Stops for $65 
Is offered by those famous Organ builders 
Messrs. Marchal & Smith, New York City, 
They have just perfected a remarkable or- 
gan with twenty stops, which is destined to 
be the leading instrument for years to come. 
Continuing the policy which they have made 
so popular, they offer their organ at a price 
which must bring them ordcrs from every 
part of the country, and secure an immense 
sale. 





“INDIGESTION.”—-You have tried everything 
for it and found no help. Weare no doctors, 
but we can offer a prescription that has cured 
very many, and it might cure you as well; 
it will cost but a quarter of a dollar, and can 
be had at any druggist’s. Ask for Prrry 
Davis’ Patn-KiuueR. 4 








Carbolie Sheep Dip is the best. Address 
G. Milinckrodt & Co., St. Louis, send for cir 
culars. 


_— .-<—P oe —_—___ ——_ 
Over 165,000 Howe Scales have been sold. 
Send for catalogue to Borden, Selleck & Co., 
general agents, St. Louis, Mo. 


YOUNG MEN AND OTHERS 
We send + n trial tor thirty days our Electro- 
Vol aic Belts, Bands, and Suspersories, to 
yourg men andothers suftering t:om weaknesses }. 
nervens debility, lost vitality, lost munhood, 








Let every butter maker |' 


PERRY DAVIS’ 


Pain-Killer 
A SAFE AND SURE 
REMEDY FOR 
Rheumatism, 
"Neuralgia, 

Cramps, 
Cholera, 
Diarrhoea, 

Dysentery, 


POM. KIELY & 60,, 


FRUIT AND PRODUCE 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


612 N. Fifth Street, St. Louls, Mo. 






Fruits in their Season a Speciaity. 


We offer to shippers 12 years experience, prompts 
ness and the best location in the city, Marka 
reports, stencil plates, &c , tree on applicat o 
Reljersto Editor Rural Wor'd. 








The Stubbs Evaporator. 


FAGA. 














ae 
Sprains This pan can be rua with less labor than oth- 
ers of the sume capacity, the scum being all 

AND taken off with a scraper. The? eat is reguiated 


with two dumpers, makivg an even fl.»w nnder 
the flnishing division of the pa», thus enabling 
the operator to withdraw the heat at any woment 
—an important point in making sugar. i 


Bruises, 
Burns 


AND 


Scalds, 
i Toothache 


AND 


As this 
is the vo ly .an talked of where it is known, 
jegents would do well to investigate st once. 
!send for cirenular to 
CLiRI-TIAN, ORVIS & SJUBBS, 
2 9 Wa hington avenue North, 
Minneapolis, Minn, 


NE - 
| BQ | D tf “Be 
eS Headache, | PASTS cay ‘ 

th vell-tried and | 
PAIN-KILLER thistea triend of al | PERMANENTLY CURES i 
Who wanta sure and safe medic wrnaily, | Py KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


without fear of harm and with certainty of | 
Constipation and Piles. 


relief. Its price brings it within the range of all, | 
DR. R. 1. CLARK, South Hero, Vt., says, 


and it will annually save many times its cost in | 
doctor bills. Price, 25 cents, 50 cents, and | 
| | “Tn cases of KIDNEY TROUBLES it has f 

























$1.00 per bottle. Directions accompany each bottle. | 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 









CRONMHER “LL 
Fa 





FS etek VIER Garey 
ASKURERS Wurracs 
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SUGAR MILLS 
THE WORLD. 


Iv 

SEVENTY DIFFERENT SIZES. it: 
In use in all tropical countries. Amber. Cane 
Manual sent free on application to 


GEO. L. SQUIER & BRO., 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 

EVERY FARMER WANTS 

WEIGHT ONLY 100 LBS. face 


@ acted like a charm. It hascured many very fj 
| says, “it is of priceless value. After sixteen | { 
years of great suffering from Piles and Cos- 
| ©. 8. HOGABON, of Berkshire, says, “one 
Complaint.” 
Mm ITHAS 9 
WONDERFUL : 
ke aa 
BECAUSE IT ACTS ON THE 
B 2 Iitcl the V of’ 
the poisonous humors that develope " 
| lousness, Jaundice, Constipation, § | 
KIDNEY-WORT is adry vegetable com- § 
pound and can be sent by mail prepaid. 
‘Buy it at the Druggists. Price, $1.00. 
| WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors, 
is 
LS e 


| 
| 
~~~ | Bll bad cases of PILES, and has never failed te 
| act efficiently.” 7 
THE BEST and CHEAPEST | nd NELSON FAIROHILD, of St. Albans, Vt., E 
tiveness it completely cured me.” 
package hasdone wonders for me in com- 
pietely curing a severe Liver and Kidney 
| POWER. 
LIVER,THE BOWCLS AND KID- 
NEYS AT THE SAME Tisir. 
a in Kidney and Urinary diseases, Bi!~ 
Piles, or in Rhcumatism, Neuraigia § | 
and Female disorders. Le 
Ly One packaze will make six qts of medicine. 
ww TRY IT Now : 
Burlington, Vt. 
see ° °=x 


%, 








—ANIED ——, — In response to the urgent requests of great 
WA RRAY To pear LA numbers of people who prefer to purchase ® 
= ee 4 





prietors of this celebrated remedy now pre- 
pare it in liquid form as well as «ry. It is 





and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 


is always ready, andismore easily taken by 
most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
* wy Burtington, Vt. 
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To use and sell the 


McCallam Combined Rack and Top Box a 


Only $10. Send stamp for circular. pF se es 
J. W. McCALLUM & BROS. MFG. CO., ened by the strain of 
88 W. Lake street, Chicago, Ill. 





If youarea 

man of let- 

ters toiling over mid- 

night work, to res- 

tore brain nerve and 
waste, use Hop B. 
suffering from any in- 
tion; ii yon ave mar. 
oung, suifering from 
ng on @ bed of sick- 


‘a your duties avoid 
M4 stimulantsand use 
Hop Bitters. 





mot wm, Book for Threshermen 
Worth $25; for sale for 25 cts, 
Chreshermen’s Buok-keeping, 


incinding all blanks needed to 
muke se! lemerts with custom- 
ers. Mone refunded if not 
entirely satisfactory. Address 


The Aultman & Taylor Co., 


Manetielt, Richl: d Co., O. 
14-7-eow 





} ried or single, old or 
poor health or languish 
ness, rely on op 

4) Whoever youare, f= 
ua whenever you fee’ 
mw that your system J 
a needs cleansing, ton- § 

s ing or stimulating, ff 

h withoutintoxicating, jj 
take op 
Bitters. 


Have you dys- 
pepsia, kidney 
Tt ge — 

& plaint, dise 
of the stomach, 
bowels, bloo 
liver or nerves 


You will be} 


nually from some 
form of Kidney 

xp disease that might 
have beer prevented 

by @ timely use of 
HopBitters 





TTENE 
pani 
Mention this paper 


for Dealers’ Medium Work; Low 
BUGGIE Prices. UNION CARRIAGE M’F'G CO., 
Cincinnati, 0. Catalogue FREE. 
’ 14-2tam for3m 


ASK 


red if ; 
FIRE PAI ij | DEALERS | HOP Bitters| a 
PROOF FOR IT. Bg ht 
Circular. 


It is a first-cl ss paint, with linseed oil, zinc 
mire Jead, or iron for a base: without adulie:«- 
tion. Theabovecombined withchemicals renders 
w.od absolutely proof against the beginnings of 
fire as started by sparks, cinders, burning shav- 
ines, kerosense oil, etc. house or @ blocl of 
houses painted in all their parts with this 
would be sa‘e from fire within themselves. 
solely by the CHICAGO FIRE PROOF P. 


aint & Toronto, Ont. 


anf'd 
AINT 


3 Ticks and all J 


oq Kidney-Wort aireacy prepered, the pro- BY 


Py very concentrated, is put upin large bottles, Lb 


tin cans. It saves the necessity of preparing, *« 


Lf LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. . 








Breeders’ Directory. 


For the eonvenience of many breeders who 
not wish to insert large advertisements, we w 
insert cards in this column at reasonable rates 
which will be given on application. 

















H. RUSSELL, Fayetteville, Johnson coun- 
_1. ty, Mo., breeder of Poland-China swine. 
Prices reasonable. Correspondence solicited, 





| 

| QAMUEL JEWETT, Independence, Mo., im- 
i) perter and breeder of registered American 
Merino sheep, Satiwfaction guaranteed 10 pur 
chasers. 15-lyr 








J HENDERSHOTT, Beverly, Macon county, 
|e). Mo., breeder of draft horses, =hort-ho 

j cattle, Poland-( hina hogs and Plvmouth Rock 
fowls. Three first = 7 Stallions for sale. 





H. ALLEN, Breeder 01 Thoroughbred 
. Short-horn cattle, Cotswold sheep, Berk- 
|ahire hogs, Bronzeturkeysand Light Brehbma 
fowls. Allendale Stock Farm Fallon, St, 
Cherles county, Mo. 

Vv. P. Block, Aberdeen, Pike county 
H. Mo., breeds ana bas for sale pure and 
nigh-brev Percheron stallions and mares by im- 
| ported Napoleon Bonaparte, champion Almack 
| trotters, pure Jerseys, Short-horn cattle and 
| Berkshire pigs. Send for catalogues. 20-tf 


| = ea ilgipsies 
| HARLES G McHATTON. Agent, Fulton, 
} Mo. Breeder of pure Berkshires trom im- 
| ported and registered stock; winners of 36 class 
| und 9 sweepstakes premiums. Orhello’s Sambe 
| VII (3379) imported, at head of herd: also pu 
| English Cot wolas, Stock for sale at re‘uce 
jates Correspondence solicited. 14-26 


SHEE 














For mirkmg Cattle, Sheep, 
Swine Price and ramp 


'LABEL. oan, Same wanted, 
— | 19-13 


C. H. DANA, West Labanon, N. H. 


A. &J, DORSEY 
PERRY, 
tf, Pike Co., Ills. 


| Breeders o1 prize-winning Poland-China, Berk 
|}; hire and Chester White swine, and Merino 
|sheep. Won 24 prizes in class and 4 sweepstakes 
lin 1880 at Illinois State and St Louis Fairs. 
| Breeders recorded Stock for :ale Write tor 
| what you want. Mention this paper 14-26 
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Poland-Chins Pigs 
A SPECIALTY. 


| G. W. Whiteside, Rock Prairie, Mo., makés 
| the breeding of pure Poland-Chinas » speciality 
|iias among his breeding stock nothing but 














F | etrictly first-class anima!s, registered in Ameri- 


Record. Priceslow down. Address 
G. W. WHITESIDE, 
Greenfield Dade Co.. Mo. 


can P. C 





| 4)-tt 
} 
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Spanish Merino 


SHEEP. 
J. BELL & SON, Brighton, Macoupin Ce., fli. 


/Qnly 35 miles trom &t. Louis, on the CHICA- 
GU, ALTON & ST. LOUIS railroad, or the 
ROCKFORD, ROCK ISLAND & ST. LOUIS 
railroad. Cheice ewes and rams, by wholesale 
or retail, at reasonable prices. 





COMBINATION SALE 
at - 


125 Head of, Harness Horses 3 
a = AND 25"JERSEY CATTLE 
| AtNashville,:Tnn., Friday. May 20th. 
| - * 0 &* & Co 
| 
| 











} he horses eor sist of Saddjers, Drivers, Fami- 
ly Horres Trotiers, Brood Mares, Colts, Fillies 
|} and Stall'ons of the very best families in oue 













| State. Wi'l be sod at public auction. Salé 
positive. No postponement. For catslogues 

; address A. J. McK: MMIN, 

| Nast ville, Tenn, 

] —_ 

| we : CHEAPEST AND BES? 

| Kills Lice, cm IN THE MARKET. 


‘CARBOLIC 
SHEEP DIP. 


Parasites that @ 
| infest Sheep. 


| Vastly Superior to 
Tobacco, Sul- 
phur, etc. 


This Dip prevents scratching 
and greatly improves the qual- 
ity of the wool. From one to 
two gallons of the Dip prop-4 4 ’ 
erly diluted with water will be, — — 
sufficient to dip one hun-—"— — 
dred sheep, so that the cost of dipping is a mere trifle, and 
sheep owners will find that they are amply repaid by the 
improved health of their flocks. f a 

Circulars sent, post-paid, upon application, giving full di- 
rections for its use; also certificates of prominent sheep- 
growers who have used large quantities of the Dip, and 
pronounce it the most effective and reliable exterminator of 
scab and other kindred diseases of sheep. 

G. MALLINCERODT & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
| Can be had through all Commission Houses and Druggiste 
| Mr Drees Stone pra poes 14-.6c0W 
| 










|THE TWO_sTANDARD- BRED" TROTTING 
| STALLIONS, 


SETH WARNER 


BY ETHAN ALLEN, anp 


MONITOR 
BY MERCHANT, 


| will make the season of 188i at the st .bles of the 
|S8t Louis Nursery, on the Olive street road five 
miles from th St. Louio court house. at $25 the 
reason Mures not pr. ving in teal can be re- 
turned freenext year Pusturage $1 50 per week. 
For further particular address C. D. COLMAN, 
600 Olive atreet, St. Louis, Mo. 


JOHN B, BLYHOLDER, 


Horseshoer and Farrier. Koad and Track 
work aspecialty. 2717 Franklinavenue. 32-52 
EVERYWHERE to 


AGENTS WANTED fii: Emit 


| ti Machine ever invented. 











sell 








CO., 116 & 118 Franklin St., Chicago, Ils. 
18 4 eow 


Farm Library in One Volume. 


FARMINGFOR PROFIT 


The Standard Agricultural Book, New, Accurate, Com- 
wehensive, Complete Adapted to all sections of the 
‘ountry. Bure Guide to Success. Tells How to Make the 

140 Illustrations Agents Wanted. 
Sales. For full descriptive cir- 


Rent Paid Two and a Quarter Years Buys One. 


MASON 





ORGANS 


EVERY WORLD 


AND 
HAMLIN TEEN YEARS. Prices: 
$66, $84, $108 to $500 


ORGA NS ward Also for easy pa’ 


$5 a month, or $6 382 quarter and 
logues free MASO 


Farm Pay. 860 pages 
Liberal Terms, Kapi 
eulars end terms, address 


nue, Chicago. 


BEST CARINET OR PARLOR 
IN THE WORLD; 
winners 0: highest distinction at 

8 FAIR FOR THIR- 
$51, $57, 
and up- 
ents, 
upward. Cata 
& HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 
154 Tremont street, Boston; 46 East |4th street 
(Union Scuare), New York; 149 von oa 





stockings, with HEEL and TOE complete, th 
20 minutes. It will also knit a great variety of fancy- 
work for which there is always a ready market. Se 
for circular and terms to the Twombly Knitting 
Machine Co., 409 Washingten St., Boston, 
1*-13-lo8m-21t 
8 Samples and Catalogue of bet sell 
FRE mie articles en earth. World 
Mfg Co. 122 Nassav Br. N.Y. 
45-26 
BEST WASHER AND WRINGER 
n the world. Guaranteed to do perfect work or 
moneyrefunded Warranted :or5 years. te 
of Washer, $7. Sample to agents, $3. Price of 
Wringer, $7 50. Sample $4.50. Circulars free, 
44-26 F. F. ADAMS & CO., Erie, Pa. 
MANHOOD RESTORED. 

A victim of early imprudence, eq 
vous debility, premature decay, etc., havi 
tried in vain every known remedy, has discover- 
ed a simple means of self-cure, by he will 











und. 
ME? CHANT TAILORS, 
720 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Have always on hand American and imported 

goods. Suits m»de to order and fits and goods 

uaranteed. Prices as low as in any respectable 
tub) ishment in the city. 17-4 


SPRAGUE’S 


HOTEL AND RESTAURANT. 
OPEN DAY AND NIGHT. 


TI6N. Fifth St , St., Louis. Opp Union Market, 
Rooms Suc, 75c and $1. 


BOSS DINNER 25C 
Wine for Sale. 


grass or other seeds. 
The best harrow for covering seed. 
The best harrow for cultivatin 


yield. 





the weeds. 
The teeth being made of solid steel ar 

slanting backwards, and thus never clog 
ing. do not tear 9 corn or potato plants 
ut destroy all the light-rooted weeds. 
Every farmer should have it. 


southwestern agent, 
CHAS. E. PRUNTY. 


North Commercial street, St. a 





. Ce McCURDY & CO., St. Louis, Mo. * 
FO ew | Thomas Smoothing Harrow 
It carried off highest ee ae Pras Ba 

BREDEHOEFT & HASTEDT competitors at the great Centennial ex 
(Formerly Muller & Wood), : The best harrow for pulverizing the 


The best harrow for preparing tie soil for 


winter 
wheat in the spring, adding largely to the 


The best harrow for cultivating young 
corn or potatoes, as it thoroughly destroys 


Send for 
illustrated circular to the manufacturer’e 


Dealer in grain and grass seeds. 301 & 308 


send free to his fellow sufferers. dress 
! 45-A2 J.H. REEVES 48 hatham st., 


DR. WHITTIER 


617 St. Charles Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
regular uate of two Medical Colleges, been 
longer located than any other Physician ie St. a 
city papers show, and all old residents know. §& 
Gonorrhea, Gleet, Stricture. Orchitis, Rupture, 
ary pp nennes and Syphilitic or M 
tions of Throat, Skin or es cured Safely, 

YS + Sexual Debility and poten: 
as the result of Self-Abuse in youth, sexual excesses 
mature: years,or over brainwork, produ 
seminal emissions, debility, dimness of sight, 
memory, physical decay, aversion to society of fe: 
confusion of ideas, loss of sexual power, or night } 
rendering =p A improper, are permanently o' 
Consultation at office or by mail free—invited. Pam 
one mp. Medicines sent by mail or express, 










guaranteed. Where doubt exists it is frankly stated. 


|MARRIACE 


ettes 


e whole story, well told, as it is tru 

following subjects: Who may ~ ay an- 
hood, Womanhood, Physical decay. "Who 
How life and happiness may be increased ; 
i and excess, and m Th or 


many arried 
ntemplating marriage should renal it then ite under 





7) aweek. $i2aday at home easily ma 
Costly outfit free. Address True & C 
ugusta, Maine. CF? 


Concord, Catawba, Ives’ Seedling, Virginia 
SeedJing—all pure grape juice. So and 
ple brandy. Wil! sell by the gallon or barrel. 


co m 
lock and key. 25 by mail in postage. 
Or. Whittie Br St. Charles st. St. Louis 











he wine isali warranted 


16-tf JOHN T. WALTER, Baden, Mo. Canvaseers make from $25 to $50 per week sell 





and many other diseases. We guarantee ew 
ures and complete restoration of manhood 


ing goods for E.G Rideout & Co., 





Address with: ut delay 





VOLTAIC BELT CO., Marshall, Mich. 


5( New Style Chromo Cards, no 2 alike, 10¢ 


&t., New York. Send for catalogue and terms 
GLOBE CARD CO., Northford, Ct. . 4-52 


ow 


10 Barclay 


r 

| of 

, Lost ervousness, 
Confusion of I Aversion 

'e Memory and Disorders ° 


p ‘abite a x Excesses. Any 4: ne ineredignts 
an 
Rt. Louis Qaraive Inst'e, 619 Bt Obacies Bt Leake ae 


14062 s 


Private matterscured. Oldest oficein WB cote 
F 
FREE PREScR PTION Sa sace 
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THE TRUE TEST. 

The merit of religion, government, per- 
persons and things must rest upon 
a basis of worth. 

Some Truths Illustrating this, and Tes- 
timony of Value to All Readers. 
(Christian at Work.) 


It should also be remembered that Mr. H. H. 
Warner, the proprietor and manufacturer of 
this remedy, was himself cured by its use af- 
ter having been given up to die by several 
physicians. .So grateful was he for his re- 
markable cure that he determined the world 
should know of this remedy, and he there- 
fore began its manufacture. Mr. Warner is 
also a prominent patron of other public en- 


GENTLEMEN: I was suff: m d 
densome tome. A vacation of a month did not 
increased prostration and sinking chills. At this 
alized almost immediate 


LMARTERS 


bility to such an exten 


t that 
much relief, but on the contrary, was followed 
Med rT begasa the aye ur [RON TonIc, from which I 


my labor was exceedingly ber 
7 
re- 


The true test of any religion is the effect 
it produces upon the lives of those who pro- 
fess it. And, indeed, the test of real merit 
everywhere must be the power it possesses of 
accomplishing desirable results. In this age 
of the world men are not judged by what 
they claim to be able to do, but by what they 
can do; not by what they are reputed to be, 
but by what they are. Here is where the re- 
ligion of our own country rises superior to 
the faith of Mohammedan or Hindoo lands ; 
for while there is more hypocrisy in the 
church, and far too much worldliness, there is 
yet an absence of those sensual and brutal 
elements which characterize the religion of 
Arabia and the Ganges. 

The principle is equally true in all other 
departments of life. The same rule which 
applies to persons is equally applicable to 
things. Unquestioned merit must characterize 
them all, or they cannot be acceptable, much 
less popular. The clear and well arranged 
lecture delivered by Dr. Chase. Craig before 
the Metropolitan Scientific Association ap- 
peared in the columns of this paper a short 
time since. In this lecture so many truths 


OOThis beautiful clock, an ornament to any 
room in cottage or mansion, is given as a 
premium to any one who sends us twelve | were brought to light bearing directly upon, 
new subscribers for one year. We have sent | and effecting the interests of, the entire com- 
out hundreds of them for premiums; some of | munity. These facts, as stated by the doctor 
which have been running for several years,|in his lecture, have been discussed in the 
and all keep accurate time, and give unboun- | colunms of the religious press to a considera- 
ded satisfaction. Every one who reads this} ble extent in the past, and that, too, by very 
can get up the club and get this excellent | prominent personages. A few years ago the 
clock free. . | Rev. J. E. Rankin, D. D., of Washington, who 
a |18 prominently known among the Congrega- 
| tional denominations of the country, publish- 
ed an article upon the same subject which 








St. Louis Amus: ments. 
On Monday evening May 16th one of 


terprises and the sciences, and by endowing 
the Warner Astronomical Observatory at 
Rochester, as well as by his many other pub- 
lic benefactions, has become known to, and 
respected by the whole land. His standing 
alone 1s an ample guarantee of the purity 
and worth of the remedy he makes, but the 
thousands of testimonials from all parts of 
Amrrica gratefully telling of the relief it has 
given, prove it beyond a question. As a re- 
sult it is attracting great and universal at 
tention throughout the entire country. No 
one fact has been more apparent in the past 
fewy ears than that kidney and liver troub- 
les are alarmingly increasing. When, there- 
fore, a remedy has been found which not on- 
ly cures the worst as well as all minor troub- 
les of this nature, but also regulates, controls 
and keeps in perfect order these most im- 
portant organs at all times, it is cer ainly 
cause for gratitude. This is just what has 
been done in thousands of cases, in addition 
to those above mentioned, and it is what will 
be done in tens of thousands of other cases 
in the very near future. 
ee 


HENRY’S CARBOLIC SALVE. 


The best salve in the world for cuts, bruises, 
sores, ulcers, Salt Rheum, Tetter, chapped 
hands, chilbiains, corns, and all kinds of skin 
eruptions, freckels and pimples. The salve 
is guaranteed to give satisfaction m every 
case or money refunded. Be sure you get 
Henry’s Carbolic Salve, as all others are but 


andv 


rot y 
work, 


know not 
ore 

‘Ox 
via 
phates, 


with the 
Aromatics. 


was not permanently 

bor that I ever did in the same 
. come 

what. I give it thecred 


The Iron Tonte is a 

ration of Pro- 
e of Iron, Peru- 
n Bark, and Phoa- 
associated 


every purpose where 
a To necessary. 
MANUFACTURES BY THE OR. HARTER MEDICINE C 


and wonde 
abated. I bave used 
time during my ill 
it. 


Vegetable 
It serves 


rful results. Theold 
three bottles of the Tonic. 


ret d I found that my natural 
8) .t git L have done twice 
and with double the ease. With th 


astor Christian Church, Troy, O. 


VALU 


O., NO. 213 NORTH MAIN STREET, ST. LOUIS, 











imitations and counterfeits. Price 25 cents. 


Miller's Improved Buckeye Binder 


For Both Wire and Twine. 


force 
e 
@ tranquil nerve 


alsoa clearness of thought never before enjoves. Ifthe Tonic has not done the 
J.P. WATSON, 


ee, 


BURN ANNUAL 


SALE. 


Wood 


THE ANNUAL SALE orf 
YEARLINGS, 


the entire produce (except tw > in 

all my thor ughbred brood mar 

oy of King Alfoneo, Pat Malloy and Lisbon wij 
he'd at Woo burn stad Farm, Spring Statio 

| Woudtord vo., Ky., on ™ 


Wednesday May 25, 8), 


| Bale positive 





jared colts) ot 
e- for 1886, the 
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No vy-vidding Terms fash 
ce J. ALEXANDER * 
Catalougues furnished on applicution to 
L. BRODHE ‘4D. 
“pring Station, Ky 
THIS IS Doub} 
as la 
AAVICTOR 2 
sem Clover Machine tin 
oe eat the Birdnell’s, Mon. 
2 itor dr. #00 the Ashlang 
Clover Hullers, 5; 
15, 16, 140, in a woke ntite 
test at Toledo,0., Fair is 
the presence of 80,009 
Parmers and Thresher 
men of the West. 4, 
Victors old inst a 
HAGERSTOWN AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT MFG. 04 
State where you saw advertisement. Hagerstown, Md 


15-18 








THE BEST 


IF ALL 


LINIMENTS 


the most notable and intelligent audi- 
ences ever gathered in St. Louis, as- 
sembled at the Olympic to hear the ini- 
tial representation of M’Creery and 
Schuylers new opera of “L’Afrique,” 
which is founded upon incidentsin the 
Transvaal and introduces English, Boers 
and Zulus as the characters. It was a 
grand sucess and in all respects will 
rank with “Pinafore,” “Fatinitza,” “Oli- 
vette” and other comic operas. It is 
gem and will be produced in the leadin 
cities. Next week Sprague’s Specialty | 
Company will appear at this theatre. | 

“Billie Taylor” the latest sensation in | 
comic opera has been produced at Pope's | 
Theatre in superb style. The scenery, | 
costumes and setting are so perfect 
bright and tasteful, that they extort 
miration from all observers. The airs} 
while not so pretty as those of “Pina- 
fore,” are lively and taking and never | 
fail to secure applause. The dialogue | 
is crisp and witty and the action ful 
life and interest. “Billee Taylor” 
great success and deserves all it recie 
On the 23d, the Acme “Olivette” com-| 
pany the most accomplished and com-| 
plete troupe that has yet appeared in, 
this most sucesssful of operas, will ap-| 
pear at Pope’s. 


__——-~ --©--<o e 
Of Interest to Fruit Growers. | 
Oft and again we hear complaints from | 





al 
gg) 
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j 
| 
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ad- | 


is a} 
ves. | 


fruit and vegetable growers, that the money | from a kidney difficuly which I knew to be|@S large as the State of New Jeusey. 


they receive from the commission men, on| 


the sale of their goods, is in amount far from | yge of a reliable test I found that my system|and when completed Florida can pro- 
what was expected and in many cases 80|wag giving off albuman, and in some in-| (duce more sugar than the United States 
smallas not to pay for the labor of gathering | stances in a coagulated state. I also suffered |Can Consume. 


and shipping. 

It is owing to these continued complaints 
that a new venture has been made in our city 
of which we are pleased to note. It appears 
that the extraexpense attending the sales of 
fruits and vegetables arises in a great mea- 
sure from the custom of commission men 
having to pay large sums of money to the 
middle men, who go out soliciting consign- 
ments, and as these sums have to be made 
out of the sales of the shipments the returns 
to the growers are necessarily smal’. 
With a view of remedying this evil, the in- 
corporated company of F. M. Zuck Com- 
mission Co., of St. Louis, have this season 
dispensed with the services of these agents 
and hence are able to sell all consignments to 
them at a charge of seven per cent commis- 
sion: whereby their business has doubly in- 
creased, and their patrons, continued favors 
assured, which demonstrates the good judg | 
ment of this company, of whom it may be | 
said there are no better, or any that can give | 
more satisfactory references. 20-4 


—_>- - —______—_ 
‘*My Back Aches so, 


and I teel miserable,” said a hard working 
man. The doctor questioned him and found 
that he had been habitually costive for years, 
that now his kidneys were disordered and 
his whole system deranged. Kidney-Wort 
was recommended and faithfully taken and 
in a short time every trouble was removed. 
The cleansing and tonic power of this med- 
icine on the bowels and kidneys is wonderfal. 
—Congregationalist. 


| 





The Boston Journal says: “The manu- 
facture of cheap candies from white 
earth or terra albs, mixed with a little 
sugar and glucose, is carried on exten- 
sively in New York. A census taker, 
who investigated the confectionary busi- 
ness, reports that 75 per cent. of some 
candies is composed of these substanc- 
és ; and some candy, notable ‘gum drops,’ 
contains still less sugar. What is called 
a fine brand of castile soap has been 
found to be composed chiefly of this 
white earth and grease.” 





An extensive apple grower cultivates his 
orchard six or eight years after planting, and 
and fertilizes with bone dust and wood ashes. 
Afterwards the soil is sown to grass, and an- 
nually enriched with good stable manure as a 
top-dressing or mulch. The trees are pruned 
late in the autumn. or early winter, and in the 
spring the bodies of the trees are washed 
with a stronglye. —_ 





Foop ror THE BRAIN AND Nerves that will 
invigorate the body without intoxication is 
what we need in these days of rush and 
worry. Parker’s Ginger Tonic restores the 
vital energies, soothes the nerves and brings 


| ments 


| of the 


drew forth most bitter replies from promi- 


nent physicians, anjin response to these arti- 


cles Dr. Rankin published long communica- 
tions in the New York Jndependent, the Bos- 
ton Congregationalist and the Chicago 
Advance, reiterating his former 
and strongly emphasizing them. 
In these articles Dr. Rankin frankly 
stated he was as strongly convinced of the 


| efficacy of the means used as he was that the 


Genesee river emptied into Lake Ontario. 
He further said: “I have known, too, of its 
use in similar cases by physicians of the high- 
est character and standing, and I want, in the 
interest of humanity, to recommend Warner's 
Safe Kidney and Liver Cure.” 

Now, while very few people are afilicted as 
severly as was Dr. Craig, or the cases Dr. 
Rankin refers to. still it is a lamentable fact 
that the great majority of people, in all parts 
land, are suffering to a greater ©r less 
extent from ill health and this lack of health 
arises from either disordered kidneys or liver. 


of Some additional facts, from the highest sour- bet wee 


ces, of special interest upon a subject of such 
importance to the comunity, have, therefore, 
been collected by this paper, and are herewith 
given: 

Kev. D. W. Bartine, M. D., D. D., is known 
in all parts of the land as a prominent and 
efficient leader in the Methodist denomina- 
tion. In speaking upon this same subject as 
shown in his own experience he says: “Some 
few months since I found myself suffering 


the first stages of Bright’s disease. By the 


severly from dropsy, particularly about the 
ankles, together with slight pains about the 
kidneys, derangement of digestion and great 
dryness of the skin. I had at all times much 
thirst, and of course this was followed by a 
gradual failing of strength. This was about the 
state of things when I commenced using the 
preparation known as Warner’s Safe Kid- 
ney and Liver Cure. I took about six table- 
spoonfuls every day for a week, and found all 
my symptoms decicedly improving. I con- 
tinued taking the remedy until I entirely re- 
covered. 

In a communication made by Rev. Dr. C. 
A. Harvey, the well known financial and edu- 
cational secretary of Howard University, 
Washington, D. C., the doctor says: 

“T have for the past few years been ac- 
quainted with the remedy known as Warner’s 
Safe Kidney and Liver Cure and with its re- 
markable curative efficacy in obstinate and 
so-called incurable cases of Bright’s disease 
which occurred in this city. In some of these 
cases, which seemed to be in the last stag: s 
and had been given up by practitioners of 
both schools, the speedy cures which were 
wrought by this remedy seemed to be little 
less than miraculous. Iam convinced that 
for Bright’s disease in all its stages, including 
those first symptoms of kidney troubles 
which are so easily overlooked, but are so 
fraught with danger, no remedy heretofore 
discovered can be held for one moment in 
comparison with this, and Ihope that War 
ner’s Safe Kidney and Liver Cure may be- 
come as widely known as is the existence of 
the maladies which it will cure.” 

Rev. A. C. Kendrick, D. D., LL. D., who is 
Professor of Hebrew and Greek languages in 


+the University of Rochester, N. Y.,and who 


is one of the American revisors of the New 


State- 


DR. GREEN’S OXYGENATED BITTERS, 


is the best remedy for Dyspepsia, Biliousness 
Malaria, Indigestion, all disorders of the stom- 
ach, and all diseases indicating an impure 
condition of the Blood, Kidneys, Liver, Skin, 
ete, 


Durno’s Catarrh Snuff cures Catarrh and all 
affections of the mucous membrane in the 
head and throat. 


ES’ NEW BOOK. 
Cou. Norman J. Couman: Where can [ vet 
Hedges’ book on the manufacture of sorgo? 
What will it cost? Address, J. S. McKrsy, 
Caddo Grove, Johnson Co., Texas. 
Send $1 to I. A. Hedges, 2004 Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo., and book will be forwarded 
by mail. 16-15 
— 0 7~<'-Eere — 
A contract has just been agreed upon 
n the authorities of Florida and 
J. Coryel, of Jacksonville, and A. B, 
Linderman, representing capitalists of 
Philadelphia and the Pacitie coast, to 
drain Lake Okeechobee in South Flori- 
da. If the scheme is carried out 12,000, 
000 acres of the best sugar land in the 
world will be reclaimed. The territory 
reclaimed will include the celebrated 
Everglades, and will be in extent twice 


This is the largest contract on record, 





William F. Dalrymple of the famous 
grain farm in Dakota says that his clean 
profit for 1880 were over $250,000. Ile 
raised over half a million bushels of 
wheat on 24,000 acres, and disposed of it 
in Buffalo at a profit of 50c a bushel. In 
face of such profits as this it is not tobe 
exvected that bonanzo farming will soon 
be abandoned. 

———_- oe 
Buy tbe Improved Howe Scales—acknowl 
edged the best made. Borden, Selleck & Co., 
general agents, St. Louis, Mo. 

RA 

A Sarre anp Sure means of restoring the 
youthfol color of the hair is furnished by 
Parker's Hair Balsam, which is deservedly 
popular from its superior cleanliness. 


_ OS oe oe 

The silk industries of the United States 
last year gave employment to 34,440 opera- 
tives, who were paid an aggregate of $9,107,- 
825 in wages. Census office returns. show 
that the total value of finished silk goods pro- 
duced in this country during the year was 
nearly $30,000,000, and the capital invested 
$19,000,000. 
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MI + 


| 
The simplest and lightest in market, giving credit to the old favored and 
reliable. 


BUCKEYE REAPER AND MOWER, 
MiILLER’S NEW BUCKEYE TABLE RAKE, 
THE NEW BUCKEYE DROPPER AND SINGLE MOWER, 
JER’'S NEW MODEL THRESHER 
AND CANTON MONITOR ENGINE. 


WM. KOENIG & CO., Managers, 


107 N. Main Street, St. Louis, Mo. 








THR BEST WO ROLLER CANE MILL. 


IN THE WORLD. 
And Cheapest and Fastest 


Price. 


No. 1. Mill $¢ 
No. 2. °° 60. 

No. 3. Double Mill $55 

Send for Catuiuoguc. Address 


A DEMARCE, FAIRFIELD, IOWA. 


Juice: ew ° 
60 Gailons 
0 oF 


50.00 
1,00 : 
160 


(-sllons per bour 


THE WORLD’S STANDARD. 


| 
| 
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Fairbanks’ Scales| 


FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


| For more than a third of a centu 
i” Mexican Mustang Liniment has been 
| known to millions ull over the world us 
above price and praise—the best of its 
}kimd. For cvery fovn of external pain 


| MEXICAN 


| Mustang Liniment is without an equal. 

It penetrates flesh and muscle to 
the very bone—making the continu- 
aunee of pain und inflammation impos- 
sible. Its effects upon Human Flesh and 
| the Brute Creation are equally wonder- 
Wful. The Mexican 


MUSTANG 


Liniment is needed by somebody in 
Hicvery house. Every day brings news ot 
the agony ofan awful scald or burn 
subdued, of rheumatic martyrs rc- 
stored, or & valuable horse or ox 
saved by the healing power of this 


LINIMENT 


which speedily cures such ailments of 
the HUMAN FLESH as 
Rheumatism, Swellings, Stiff 
Joints, Contracted Muscles, Burns 
and Scalds, Cuts, Bruises and@® 
Sprains, Poisenous Bites and 
Stings, Stiffmess, Lameness, Old 
Sores, Ulcers, Frostbites, Chilbiains. 
Sore Nipples, Caked Breast, and 
indeed every form of external dis- 
ease. It heals without scars. 
For the BRUTE CREATION it cures 
Sprains, winny, Stiff Joints, 
Founder, Harness Sores, Hoof Dis- 
eases, Foot Rot, Screw Worm, Scab, 
Hollow TWUlorn, Scratches, Wind- 
ls, Spavin, Thrush, Ringbone, 
ld Sores, Poll Evil, Film upon 
the Sight and every other ailment 
to which the occupants of the 
Stable and Stock Yard are liable, 
The Mexican Mustang Liniment 





| 
| 
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H always cures and never disappoints; 
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FAIRBANKS’ 





PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 
Ginger, Bochey Mandrake, Stillingia and‘ 


many other of the best medicines known are com-] 
bined so skillfully in Parker’s GinGER Tonic as¢ 
to make it the greatest Blood Purifier andthe | 
Best Health and Strength Restorer ever used. 4 

It cures D sia, Rheume‘ism, Neuralgia, } 
Slecplosnesa and all diseases of the Stomach,1 
Bowels, Lungs, Liver, Kidneys, Urinary Organs} 
and all Female Complaints. 7 

If you are wasting away with Consumption or] 
any disease use the Tonicto-day Nomatter what¢ 
your symptoms may be, it willsurely help you. 4 





—_—————_ © oo - 
The Hon. J. A. Dacus’ illustrated Lives of 
the James and Younger Brothers, published 
by N. D. Thompson & Co., St. Louis, has 
reached a sale of 50,000 copies in ten months. 
The demand is wonderful. Book agents are 
reaping a rich harvest with it. 16-13 

eee 
Tue Dr. Harrer Mepicine Company, of 
St. Louis, Mo., is one of the most honorable 
and substantial establishments in the country. 
Dr. Harter’s Iron Tonic is one of the stand- 


ard and most highly esteemed preparations 
of the day, and justly enjoys a wide and in- 
creasing sale. This is brought about by the 
high merit of the goods and the judicious and 
extensive manner in which they are advertis- 
ed throughout the country. Laudatory col- 
umns might be easily written in their praise, 
but with goods so able to speak for them- 


= : 2 selves, simple facts serve a better purpose.— 
0 Aaa a Kidney gro ned Des Moines (Iowa), Western Farm Journal 
Cure had entirely removed the distinctive | ~~ rox 
features of a severe kidney difficulty, and 
that while he had not been able to lie on his 
back without great pain for more than five 
years, he was now not only able to do so, but | ss 
slept soundly, ate heartily and calls himself a | 
well man. = 


Testament, in speaking of the effect which 
Warner’s Safe Kidney and Liver Cure had 
upon himself, stated most emphatically that 
he had received marked benefit from it, and 
he cordially recommended it to the use of 
others, 

Rev. A. Bramley, pastor of the Arsenal 
street M. E. church, Watertown, N. Y., testi- 
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Tents, Tarpaulins, Wagon Covers, Stack | 


Covers, Grain Covers, Machine Covers, Cots, | 
Adjnstalle Pillows, Camp Stools, Hammocks, | 


Rev. A. P. Hill, of Sheheel, N. C., having 
been troubled with a severe kidney and liver 
disease for a number of years, said: “I have 
been praying for relief for four years, and I 
believe I got it in answer to prayer. May 
God bless the firm who manufacture War- 
ner’s Safe Kidney and Liver Cure, Many of 





Remember! This Tonic cures drunkenness.) 
is the B-.st Family Medicine ever made, entirely 4 
differen’ from Bitters, Ginger Preparations and{ 
other ‘I onics, and combines the best curative prop-} 
ert esotall, y — 50c. bottle of vour druggist. 4 
None genuine without our si 
wrapper. Hiscox & Co., Chemists 


ature on outsided 
York. 


COTTON BEAM, 
Frame, Hooks and all other required attachments 
BUY ONLY THE GENUINE 








PARKER'S HAIR BALSAM 2.2 s28 gon com 


re 
SUMMIT 


STOVE PIPE SHELF 
AND UTENSIL STAND. 


5 AGENTS WANTED for the 

WB most convenient article ever offered 

to housekeepers, Agents meet with 

greater success than ever. One agent 

mode @192 in 15 days, another S38 

in 2days, another $27 in Lday. Boxing and 
Freight Free to Agents. Send tor cirenlars to 
nearest address. J. E. SHEPARD & CO., 


Cincinnati, O., or St. Louis, Mo. 
2) 8-eow 


Adjuster...... one 


Rheumatism, Paralysis. Neuralgia, 
Baldness, Lost Vitality, Headache, 

Nervous Weakness, Despondency, Dyspepsia, 

Constipation. 

Send for Our Electro-Magnetic Journal, contain- 

jing descriptions, testimonials, etc., mailed free to all 


Jd. W. WEAKLEY, Jr. & ©O., Cincinnati, O. 





brator THE 

ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 
BRUSH. 

Complete Battery on Rack. 


20-5 t eow 


BE. T. Hollister & Co, 


Fruit and Produce 


eee 


Fairbanks’ Standard. 


SCALES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


.FAIRBANKS & CO., 


53 Camp St., New Orleans, La. 


33" Warehouses in all the leading cities of the 
country, #97 Mention this paper. 14-13 


FAIRBANKS SCALE 


e World. 





The Standard of th 





my friends have also used it with marked 
benefit, and I hepe my testimony in its be- 
half may save the lives and relieve many 
who are now severely suffering from kidney 
or liver troubles in some of their many dan- 
gerous forms.” 

Rev. P. F. Marklee, in writing from Mont- 
gomery, Ala., said: “I have paid at least 
one thousand dollars for doctors and medi- 
cine and never received any relief until I 
commenced “taking Warner’s Safe Kidney 
and Liver Cure. Iam too thankful to express 
in words the benefit this medicine has done 
my family and myself. I have been to the 
Hot Springs, Sulphur Springs and several 
other places noted for the curative properties 
of the water, but this great remedy did for 
me what everything else failed to do—it cur- 
ed me. I hope the Good Father may crown 
the efforts of those who are manufacturing it, 
for the noble work they are doing.” 

There are no more reliable endorsements 
to be found in this land than those above 
given, and coming from divines of such 
prominence they prove beyond a doubt the 


good health quicker than anything you can 
use.—Tribune. See other column, 
a. oe oO 


They had a grand ball at Leadville to cele- 
brate Washington’s Birthday.—Over 400 
were present, six barrels of liquor were con- 
sumed and seven men killed at a free fight 
which was excellently managed. The whole 
afair was recherche, and will be remembered 
as one of the most delightful social affairs 
that was ever enjoyed by the best society of 
Leadville.—Western Paper. 

—_—___—_e om 2 

Rye breid the ordinary food of the work- 
ing classes in Germany, where 7,300,000 tons 
of rye are cousumed yearly. The average rye 
crop is 6,200,000 tons; but this year it is only 
5,200,000 tons, so that the country must either 
import .2,100,000 tons, costing $89,200,000, 
or else substitute other forms of wood. 


The introduction of a bronze gobbler 
among a flock of mo turkey hens will 
add from three to five pounds extra ht 
per head to the turkeys raiged the first 








| PLYMOUTH ROCK EGGS !! 





season. value of the great remedy of which they speak. 


Horse Covers, Horse Blankets, Feed Bags, | 

Rubber Coats, Leggins, Ponchos and Blan- | 

kets, Oil Coats, Pants, etc., Wool Blankets, | 

Awnings, etc. | 
Send for Catalogue, STEMME, SANDERS | 

& CO., No. 4 South Commercial St., St. Louis, | 
oO. 20-2 eow 





MUSTACHE AND WHISK 
DYKE’S BEARD ELIXIR did this and Before, 
will do it.on e°* ser bald head orfbare face. 


oar heavy beard 
‘4 ing used 1to 3 Pkgs. Phg paid, 25 | 
S for We starve or siiver. SMITH & CO, Palatine. UL. (Guarantee end, never Jails,’ 


20 5-eow 





FaRMERS anp MECHANICS in many ways 
need a Mechanical Jourual. THE CINCINNATI 
ARTISAN is valuable, and the only 50 cents a 
year mechanical paper in the country, send 10 
cts. for sample and clu, and premium rates. 
— Ww. ©. a Soe Cincin- 
nati. £0-4t 





$1°25 for 12. $2.00 for 26; Carefully packed in 
baskets. Address, 
Mrs .A. R. VOORHEES, Brunswick, Mo, 





Commission Merchants, 
805 and 807 Broadway, St. Louis, Mo, 


18-52 





7 ugar maker’s supplies. 


8th + A; F 
U. 8S. A. 


IELD & CO., 


Howard Str. 


AR_ CANE 
a. | 


> a 
Grinds twice as fast dou- 
vle the capacity cheapest 
Mili made, warrantied in 
every respect. We manu- 
facture ten different styles 
fcune mills, and a ill 
tick of evaporators and 


send for circular to, 


St. :Louis, Mo. 





W 


to do the hone 


thiscity. Good wages and steady place for one 
Address, J. 


who suits. 
street, St Lous Mo 


Reters toN J. Colman 


ANTED A good neat girl able and willing 


work ip a small family in 


Cc pase 2u9 Market 
-t 





For SAI 
b 
20-2-t 


E Four Shepard Paps of the best 
reed, $5.00 apiece. . 
George L. Barber, Brighton. Ie. 


Address 


Eclipse Wind Mills 


The Strongest Mills Made. 
SAFEST TO BUY.: 


Because warranted the dest (same as Scales) an 
warrantee 1s substantial. Contain all improve 
ments. Prices Jowest, quality considered, Sen 
tor catalogue describing article wanted. 


FAIRBANKS & (0., 


302 & 304 Washington Avenue, St. Lomis, Mo 


AGENTS FOR 


THE HANCCCK INSPIRATOR 


THE BEST BOILER FEEDER KNOWN, 
14-27 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


YELLOW STRA3BUR:G BEST’ arly $1 75 per 
100 Ail others $1.50 per 1,000. Addrese, 





and it is, positively, 


THE BEST 


OF ALL 


LINIMENTS 


FOR MAN OR BEAST. 








Kingsland Fergusm 
— Manufacturing 60. 


_ 


f . 


CANE MILLS 


Onur mills are horizontal and have all late im- 
provements for saving all the juice, and doing 
speedy work. We make four sizes. 


Dixie Evaporators, 


Either galvanized iron or copper pans, with of 
without portable furnace ; also fixtures for brick 
or stone arch. 4@~Send for ciroular. 


Kingsland & Ferguson Mfg. Co. 
ST. LOUIS. 


cece 





Kingsland & Fergus! 
Manulacturi 


HIS IS A VIBRATING MACHINE of tl 


T and most compact style. adapted to both 


TRAM AND HORSE-PON2 


x! 
Combining ali late improvements, it stand 
head of ihe perfect graiu-savers in the mar 


CIN 
FRACTION AND PLAIN ENGP 
g@-SEND FOR CIROULARS..44 
Kingsland & Ferguson Mig. Co.,St- 


2ESHER 


ne nes" 


i 





J. B. Mathews, Marissa, 8t. Clair Co,, lils. 
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MENTION THI PAPER. 





